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A CIVIC READER Boston Adopts Them 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL. D. Have been Added to the Boston Supply List 


HEAD PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


r[\IlIS book is the result of an attempt to bring the teaching} BRUMB AUGH’S STANDARD READERS 
of civics and patriotism within the reach of the lower 

school grades, by correlating these subjects with reading. It is 

, reading book of about the fourth-reader grade, describing in Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico 

an entertaining way how the country and the states are governed, 
giving interesting accounts of historical events and famous exploits} Are in Use in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 


bearing on the subject, and selections from patriotic prose and Atlantic City, Trenton, Lowell (Mass.), and other important 
places, and are having very large sales in those cities. 


poetry. Numerous illustrations, some of them colored, and maps, 
add to the interest and value of the book. . | 
We have lately filled an order for 10,000 copies for use in They interest pupils and teachers because they are alive. They appeal to the 
the publie schools of the Philippine Islands. The new edition imagination of ae — They teach trokeret integrity, ory purity, 
has been brought down to the present wdidinieteation. * love of home, patriotism, and no fads. They cultivate a taste for good literature. 


12mo. Cloth. 244 pages. . . . G60 cents 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. PUBLISHERS 


29, 31, 83 East 19th Street, . . New York City | 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
j 
Baird's Hand Made Silver Glass NATURE STUDY HELPS 
TRANSLUCENT 
(TRADE MARK.) © NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russext, Providence, 
BUT NOT FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION, Fyten, 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
TRANSPARENT. AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT, come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
YM iia | This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 
Schoolrooms, Offices, Libraries. and Chapels. LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Giiman. 
4 Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
Especially Adapted BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. Each “ lesson”’ isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 


vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 


School Buildings. Ran Giatribeters, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. New York; 43 E. rgth St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


CAN SAY emphatically that they (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic) are the best text-books in arithmetic I have 
ever used. They contain more points of excellence than I can here narrate. . . . In our school of eighteen classes, I 
have never heard any expression of dislike for the books, but only words of the highest approbation.”” — From D. P. 


Brown, Vice-Principal, Baltimore. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are used in all public schools { a THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


of City of Baltimore. Correspondence solicited. 


SHARP POINTS FOR SHARP PEOPLE. 


F YOU WANT something with a sharp point, you 
can find it at the business end of a bee, wasp, 
or hornet; but there is another point that will give 
you more pleasure and one that you will appreciate 
much longer. It can be found by sharpening one of 
DIXON’S PENCILS 
They are the most economical school pencils, because they 
keep their points well and last long with each sharpening. 


Mention this paper and send 16 
cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N, J. 
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Select two months’ 
b 8. 
EUROPE Cedric, largest afloat. $250 
ITALY fered: sailing iret ciass $250 
June 80, two months. 
REV. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington, B50, N. J. 


EUROPE N. E. A. 


Convention combined by sailing July Jlth on 
the magnificent Cunarder “ Lucania,” 45- 
day Tour, $325.00. With Greece, $450.00. 
Send tor cireu'ar describ- 
ing new kind of travel. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Training for Citizenship. 


A book full of gems and thoughts 
for Morning Exercises. Every 
teacher should have a copy of this 
book on his desk. It contains a 
topical plan and material for 
every school day in the year. 


Single copy, 35 cts. Liberal discount for larger orders. 
Address 
WILLIAM ALEX SMITH, 
Poveuxeepsig, N. Y. 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


FOR NEARLY FIFTY Y 


Samples and Prices to Schools at ahaies Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session 


The Summer Seasion of 1903— Wednesday, July 8, 
to Wednesday, August 19 — offers 77 courses in: 

Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy, Physical Training, Phys 
ica, Physiology, Psychology, Spanish. 

instruction is given by professors and instructors 
from the staff of the University,and by Mr. F. 
Louis Soldan, Superintendent of schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph Jastrow, of 
the University of "Wisconsin, in Psychology ; and 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale ‘University, in 
English. A special course of thirty lectures on the 
Philippine Islands will be given by Mr. Fred W. 


Atkinson, late General Superintendent of Educa 
tion, Philippine Islands. The Gymnasium and 
swimming pool will be open for the use of students. 


The entire cost of attendance at the Summer Ses. 
sion need not exceed #80. Board and lodging may 
be bad in Whittier Hall. Reduced railroad rates on 
application. Addresa: 

SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New York, N. Y. 


HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 
For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MADIs0N, Wis. 


University of Michigan — Summer Session 
July 1--August 14, 1903. 

Literary De partment — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed tor Pre srator students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teac here. Laboratory 
and Library fac ilities uw excelied. Completed 
courses Counted toward Graduation. Tuition, #15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthfal location. Separate announcements for 
work in Law and Medicine. Joun R. EFFINGER, 
secre University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 


A flourishing and auecessfui school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day uplis ; ; college affill- 


ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Beacon 8t., BOSTON, MASS, 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


is a new departure in, pen-making. 
requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILL (TT & SONS, 


It has v4. devised with great care to meet the nite 
Its action and point are designed to assure specified results. 


91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 


Ten N. E. A. Numbers 


Beginning April 2, Continuing Ten Weeks 


The Journal of Edueation 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


will devote itself largely ‘to the 


National Educational Association 


Historically and _ Illustratively 


Historical Boston 
Modern Boston 
Literary Cambridge 
Historical Lexington 


and to 


Historical Salem 


Historical Plymouth 
and the 


Beautiful Suburbs 


Historical and Literary Concord 
Noble New England Mountains. 
Charming Seaside Resorts 


All Ten Issues for 25 Cents 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to piace the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the J: uRNAL or Epucation who would 
like to h we a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to: hich he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Beacon 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Education pe 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, EDITOR, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and nota 
mere ‘‘ makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EDUCATION in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00 a year, 35 centsacopy. Samplec for six 
2-cent stamps. Send for our premium o 

THE PALMER CO,, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
F ast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen'l Pass and Tkt. Act. BOSTON. 


‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free, 
N, E. PUBLISHING CO, 
20-4 Beacon &t,, Boston, 


NEW YEARLY &8U BSCRIPTIONS to the 


NORMAL SCHOOL WORK IN PORTO 


RICO. 


The San Juan, Porto Rico, News reports 
the Normal school examinations. Five 
boys and five girls, all Porto Ricans, 
reaped the special rewards. The subjects 
used in the examination were pedagogy, 
physiology, and arithmetic. The boys’ 
averages ran from 88.9 to 86.6, but the 
girls were ahead with 96.6 to 91.4, One 
girl, Miss Luisa Guitierrez, led her class 
in the examinations. In fact, she led the 
entire first year class during the whole 
year. Educational results of this charac- 
ter go far towards ensuring the future of 
the island. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


“Every year more and more is done to 
insure a profitable return for the invest- 
ment of their time and money to those 


who attend the N. E. A. convention. This 
year an unusual feature has been added by 
the enterprise of what is known as the 
‘Bureau of University Travel.’ Its presi- 
dent, Professor H. H. Powers, Ph.D., late 
of Cornell, has arranged that those who 
wish can leave Boston the evening or 
morning after the close of the conven- 
tion, and sail the following afternoon 
from New York city, on the Cunarder 
‘Lucania.’ e small party will visit 
Venice and the other Italian cities, under 
the leadership of a university professor, 
and will enjoy the lectures on art and his- 
tory given by the regular lecturers of the 
organization. The combination of the 
convention and a thorough trip to Italy 
ought to make a summer about as full of 
profit and pleasure as could possibly be 
imagined.”’ 


Summer Classes {22 Study of English. 


Second Session, July 14-Aug. 20, 1903. 


Location: In the building of rot Edward Colle- 
giate wy Fort Edward, N. Y. (In 1902 at 
Delhi ) 

Director: Mrs. H. A. Davipson, Author and Editor 
of ** The Study-Guide Series. 

Associate Director: Professor SOPHIE CHANTAL 
reg Head of the English Department, Welles- 

College. 

All by of ex perience; ; Library 
and Laboratory methods. 

Send for announcement of Courses to Mrs. H. A. 
DAVIDSON, No. 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. ¥: 


GLOBE Gasets. 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS 


GLOBE 


The 

World 
Famous 
One Dollar 
Corsets 


Ten 
Million 
Wearers | 


GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 


Give the Latest Long, Straight Back Effect. 


RE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up- 
to-date Figures, correct and very stylish. 
Worn by mane ladies in all stations of life than 
any other make, because they are the only One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those 
costing $2 and $3. Any Figure Perfectly 
Fitted. A trial will convince you. 


Wwtzxs sold more One Dollar Corsets during 

2 than any other maker in the world. 
Send for ¢ Jatalog. Au dealers sell Globe Corsets. 
If yours can’t su ply you, send us his name and 
$1.00, and we w forward any Corset, style, 
size, ‘and c olor, you order, free of expense. 


GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Wanted at Once, 


TEACHERS for rural and graded schools ; 
$8.00 a week and upwards. 
Also, two teachers for the South; $400; 
Baptists preferred. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


HEN corresponding with our advetisers 
please mention Journal of Kducatrion, 
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BOSTON ATTRACTIONS.—(IV.) , 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘he forty-second annual meeting of the N. E. A., 
ioston, July 6 to 10, will be the largest educational 
ting on record. ‘There has already been one 
»octing in which there were nearly 14,000 members 
»resent, and it will not be surprising if there are 
»5.900 this year. 

‘he world’s first important permanent educational 
association was the American Institute of Instruc- 
von. organized in 1830 by friends of education in 
New York and New England. 

| the 40s there were several state associations 
jovimed, usually with the provision that only those 
engaged in teaching could be members. In neither 
the institute nor the state associations were the 
women weleome for many years. 

I) 1857 in Philadelphia the National Teachers’ 
Association was organized by teachers from all parts 
of ihe country. The first five meetings were held in 
Viladelphia, Cincinnati, Washington, Buffalo, and 
Chicago. In 1872 the meeting was in Boston, which 
is the only time in forty-six years that it has met in 
New England. 

In 1871, fourteen years after the organization of 
the National Teachers’ Association, the name was; 
changed to the National Educational Association, 


land has entertained the National but once in forty- 
two years, while Dr. Eliot is the ninth president from 
this section. Prior to the choice of a permanent 
secretary in 1898, New England held the position ten 
times; she therefore has entertained the association 


“PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


two per cent. of the time, and has had twenty-five per 
cent. of the honors. 

The N. E. A. publishes each year a volume of pro- 
ceedings of more than 1,000 pages or 600,000 words. 
This may be had by everyone in attendance upon 
these meetings, the price being included in the rail- 
road ticket, which is one fare plus $2. This rate 


4,357; at San Francisco, she had 4,278; at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota had 2,498; at Detroit, Michigan 
had 2,193; at Buffalo, New York had 2,132; at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin had 1,870; at Chicago, Illinois 
had 1,750; at Denver, Colorado had 1,136. Thus far 
California carries off all honors. Massachusetts will 
have a lively time on advanced memberships if she 
equals either meeting in California. Those who are 
in position to know, confidently predict that Massa- 
chusetts will break all records. The Girls’ high 
school, John Tetlow, principal, set the pace in Octo- 
ber, when every one of the forty-eight teachers be- 
came advanced members by paying $2. If every 
teacher in Greater Boston joins, that alone will break 
the California record. Since this pays for the 1903 
volume, there is no reason why Bostonians shou'd 
not roll up a long list of advance members. 

There has never been a meeting at which more 
than two-thirds of the leaders have been present, but 
this year they will all be at Boston. Some of the 
older men who have not been in attendance for ten 
years will be at this meeting, and thousands of young 
teachers who have never attended will be here. 

Kighteen of the ex-presidents are alive, and for the 
first time in the history of the association all are 
planning to attend the annual meeting. 

The American Institute of Instruction is in hearty 
aceord with the National, and will be among the en- 

 tertainers in July. The board of directors has voted 
unanimously to do away with the annual meeting of 


ALBERT G. LANE, 
Chicago, 


SUPT. EDWARD BROOKS, 
Philadelphia. 


‘ 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
New Britain, Ct. 


DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
Washington, D. C. 


DR. A. P. MARBLE, 
New York City. 


hut not until 1887 was there a large meeting. That 
was in Chicago, with nearly 10,000 present. 

live years ago there were several men prominent 
1 (he affairs of the association who were active in its 
lirst years; but within five years all of those, with one 
‘\ception, have passed away. David N. Camp of 
New Britain, Conn., is probably the oldest man who 
has ever been aétive in the association; certainly the 
videst officer. Ile first attended at Buffalo in 1860, 
ind was secretary in 1864. Dr. Albert P. Marble, 
now of New York, but then of Massachusetts, at- 
tended in 1869, and was secretary in 1870 and ’74; 
‘reasurer in ’%6, and president in ’89. Mr. William 
I. Sheldon of Boston, who died three years ago, was 
resident of the first large meeting, that of 1887; he 
‘as secretary of the first meeting, also in ’65, ’82, ’83, 
85, ind ’86. His meeting enrolled 9,115 members. 
lhe only previous meeting noted for its size had en- 
riled but 2,729; that was at Madison in ’84. There 

»een but one meeting since 1887 as small as the 
previous meeting. "The banner meetings in 
"cr of their size have been held at Los Angeles, 
"> Denver, 95; Washington, 98; Detroit, 1901; 
‘napolis, 1902; Chicago, ’87;-Buffalo, ’96; San 
788; Milwaukee, There have been 
forty ‘wo meetings of the association: One of these 
‘"; in New England, seventeen in the Middle States, 
“x In the South, six west of the Mississippi, ten in 
the Central West, and one in Canada, New Eng- 


does not apply within eighty miles, since within that 
distance one fare plus $2 would be more than the 
regular fare. Within that distance, persons become 
members by the payment of $2, which entitles them 
to this volume. These memberships are usually se- 
cured in advance by a canvass of the various cities 
and towns; this is styled “advance membership” and 
entitles one to the volume, which contains educa- 
tional papers, addresses, and remarks by nearly 400 
different persons. ‘The Boston volume will be by far 
the most valuable of any in the series. 

There are three classes of members, life, active, 
and associate. There are 116 life members, 3,215 
active members, who pay $2 a year whether in at- 
tendance or not, receiving the volume promptly upon 
its issuance. These active memberships guarantee 
an inéome of $6,430. This list is rapidly increasing, 
and it is confidently believed that it will pass the 
4,000 mark with the Boston meeting. Anyone is an 
active member who attends two successive meetings 
and signifies a willingness to pay for the volume an- 
nually. 

In the matter of active members, Illinois leads 
with 410, New York, 312; Ohio, 260; Michigan and 
Minnesota, 168 each ; Massachusetts, 155, Wisconsin, 
138; Pennsylvania, 135; California, 124; Indiana, 
110, and Iowa, 108. 

The state in which the meeting is held has always 
led in attendance. At Los Angeles, California had 


the body; has urged its entire constituency to become 
advance members of the N. E. A.; has voted several 
hundred dollars from its treasury with which to keep 
open house during the week; has voted to have a 
notable banquet at which several hundred educa- 
tional dignitaries will dine together, and the presi- 
dent, Charles H. Keyes, is chairman of the commit- 
tee on advance memberships. 

The presidency of Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard is to be the most important factor of the great 
meeting. He is by far the most distinguished man, 
from the scholastic and popular standpoint, who has 
ever occupied this position, and it is the first year in 
which the president has been chosen from the same 
section in which the meeting is held. 

Not for sixteen years has the meeting been held 
in so large a city as Boston, and but once in thirty 
vears has it been held on the North Atlantic coast. 
The meeting of July will therefore have many ad- 
vantages. President Eliot is heartily devoted to the 
success of the meeting. Boston’s pride is thoroughly 
aroused, and President Eliot can produce a program 
such as no other educator in America could provide. 

There will be five evening scssions in the 
Mechanics Fair building, which is the best and larg- 
est hall in which the association has ever met. 
President. Eliot will preside at each of these meetings, 
and his art in introducing speakers and presenting 
them will of itself make these evenings memorable, 
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There are eighteen departments, each a national 
educational association of itself, and each of these 
will have at least two sessions. These departments 
will meet in the forenoons of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, in the various halls and 
churches within ten minutes’ walk of Copley square. 

Boston is better supplied with hotels and good 
boarding houses than any other city in which the 
association has met. There are many large and ele- 
gant hotels within ten minutes’ walk of Copley 
square. 

The literary and historic attractions are too well 
known to require comment. 

The local executive committee, with headquarters 
at 60 State street, Boston, are: Edward R. Warren, 
chairman, George W. Coleman, G. Loring Briggs, 
Lincoln Owen, Prescott F. Hall, Edward A. Adler; 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, chairman advanced 
membership committee; George H. Martin, Mason 
street, Boston, chairman executive committee; Edwin 
}D. Mead, 20 Beacon sireet, Boston, chairman guide 
book committee; Grafton D, Cushing, Barristers hall, 
Boston, chairman entertainment committee; A. E. 
Winship, 29-A Beacon street, Boston, chairman pres; 
committee. 


THE FETICH OF THE MATHEMATICS. 


BY WILLIAM D. MACKINTOSH. 
“Arithmetic and algebra are such a help to the 
reasoning power,” you say. Well, let us see about 
that. We will all agree that if they are such a help 


to the reasoning power, the first to get the benefit’ 


of it—and te the full—would be the professional 
mathematicians, those who write the arithmetics 
and algebras to guide us out of our darkness into 
light. So we will think it fair to investigate the 
effect this mathematical study has had on their 
powers of reasoning. 

If you had been developing any subject 
that interested you; if you had gone on, reason- 
ing with inexorable logic, until you reached 
your conclusions; then if you suddenly found that 
these conclusions contradicted each other, were 
absurd, were impossible in the nature of things, 
what would you do about it? Evidently what you 
should decide to do then, would be considered as a 
fair test of your power of reasoning. Now this is 
just the ordeal to which our arithmetic and algebra 
makers have been subjected. For example, they 
started out with the agreement that “0” (zero) was 
the end of our mathematical system of notation,— 
the very bottom of all conception; and we pin our 
faith to that idea. A little later they declare this 
same symbol, “0,” to be the sign of the infinitely 
small; that is, something not quite at the botiom, 
although so minute that only infinite power can take 
cognizance of it; to our finite sense it is so impuil- 
pable that any number you please of them will not 
come within the grasp of our dull, finite mathe- 
matical sense. This idea, as well as the first, we 
duly accept without a murmur, and, in our turn, im- 
press it upon the children,—the coming generation. 

But now, without warning, the indubitable lc gc of 
flawless reasoning has driven our mathematical 
authors to a third discovery about this same symbol, 
“()": viz.: that it is so big that there can be as many 
numbers less as there are numbers that are greater; 
that instead of being at the bottom of our numerical 
system, it is only half-way down. 

In many arithmetics and in every algebra, if you 
look carefully, you will find that its author has 
hidden you accept these three antagonistic ideas: that 
the “O” is at the bottom of our numerical system; 
that it is just above the bottom; that it is half way 
down. 

Our mathematical guides couldn’t help recogniz- 
ing this dilemma to which their reasoning .had 
brought them. How have they met it? <A few, like 
Todhunter, have tried to reason it away; others have 
simply ignored its existence, thinking we also will 
keep our eyes shut; the great majority swallow it 
openly and avowedly,—without a grimace, and ex- 
pect us to do the same. 


If the mathematies were indeed impregnated with 
the reason-developing germ, some one of our guides 
would have been impelled to retrace his line of 
reasoning until he came to the root of the evil, even 
though at least half of the present development of 


arithmetic and algebra should be found to have van- 
ished, like any other mirage. 

Let us, therefore, suspend judgment as to the 
power of mathematics to help the rcasoning power; 
at least, until our guides show themselves amenable 
to its influence. 


CAMBRIDGE ATTRACTIONS, 


EImwood, residence of James Russell Lowell and 
Ole Bull. 

Craigie Mansion, residence of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, and headquarters of Washington in 

?75—Site of birthplace of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
—Residence of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


HOLDEN CHAPEL, HOLLIS HALL, AND HARVARD HALL. 


Old Elm, under which Washington took command 
of the American Army in 1775. 
Residences of President Eliot and Professors A. 


ciety. Foxcroft House—Jefferson Laboratory—Pea- 
body Museum—Randall Dining Hall—University 
Museum—Hospital. 

Harvard Union—Divinity House—College House 
—Phillips Brooks House—A. D. Clubhouse—Alpha 
Delta Phi Clubhouse—Delta Phi Clubhouse—Hasty 
Pulling Clubhouse—Pi Eta Society 
Porcellian Clubhouse—Phi Delta 
Phi Clubhouse—Signet  Club- 
house—Society House—Zeta Psi 
Clubhouse. 

Harvard Buildings off the 
Campus—Beck Hall—Craigie Hall 
—Conant Hall—Claverly Hall— 
Dana Chambers—Dunster Hall— 
Felton Hall—Gannett House— 
Hilton Block—Jarvis Hall—Little 
Block—Manter Block—Perkins 
Hall—Prescott Hall—Quiney Hall 
—Randolph Hall—Shepard Block 
—Trinity Hall—Ware Hall—War- 
land Block—Westmorly—Walter 
Hastings Hall—Winthrop Hall. 

Soldiers Field—Norton Field— 
Jarvis Field—Holmes Field—Carey Ath!etic 
Building — University Boathouse—Weld Boathouse. 

Radcliffe—Fay House—Rade'iffe Gymnas um. 

Episcopal Theo!ogical School— 


Christ Chureh. 

Harvard College Obzervatory— 
Botanieal Gardens. 

Charles River—Longfellow Park 
—Common—Mount Auburn—' 
Cambridge Cemetery—Buria | 
Ground. 

John Harvard Staiue—Bridge 
Statue—Soldiers’ Monument. 

City Hall—Latin School—Eng- 
lish High School—Manual Train- 
ing School—Publie Liabrary—Y. M. 
(. A. Building. 

Riverside 
Press. 


Pres:—University 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


CHRIST CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 


SERIES SIX.—(IX.) 


The oldest existing place of worship of any denomiration in Cambridze, the present edl- 


fice having been erected in 1761. Where General Washington attended scrvice. 


S. Ilill, O. Wendell, E. Channing, J. B. 
Greenough, LeB. R. Briggs, G. L. Kittredge, Hugo 
Munsterberg, N. S. Shaler, Alexander Agassiz, F. 
(. de Sumichrast, F. W. Taussig, 
Charles Fliot Norton, B. J. Royce, 
William James, F. G. Peabody, D. 
A. Sargent, Albert Bu-hnel! Hart, 
H. Hanus, E. Emerton, H. 
Grandgent, George H. Palmer, G. L. 
Cicodale. 

Harvard Yard—Massachuee t: 
Hall, 1720—Wadsworth Hall, 1726 
—Holden Chapel,  1744—Tlollis 
Hall, 1763—Harvard Hall, 1765— 
Institute, 1770-—-Stoughton Hall, 
1805—-Holworthy Hall, 1812—Uni- 
versity Hall, 1815—Divinity Li- 
brary, 1822—Divinity Hall, 1826— 
Dana Hall, 1832—Gore Hall, 1841 
—lIawrence Hall, 1848—Boylston 
Hall—Gray’s Hall—Matthews— 
—Thayer Hall—Weld Hall—Uni- 
versity: Hall—Fogg Museum of Art 
—Appleton Chapel—Holyoke House 
—Sever Hall. 

Memorial Hall—CGymnasium—Lawrence Scienti- 
fie School—Law School—Harvard Co-operative So- 


[ Editorial. ] 


surlington. My first view of Lowa was at Bur- 


lington, and Robert J. Burdeite extended the greet- 
ing, but that was twenty-eight years ago, and the 


HARVARD GATE. 


edge is off my enthusiasm somewhat. Then the 
West, everything west of Indiana, was new to me, 
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now it is an old, old story, and yet there was a deal 
yore tonie in standing in the Opera House on April 
» }efore many hundred appreciative and enthusia:- 
fic. persons assembled from 100 towns of South 
y.tern Lowa, an area much larger than Massachu- 
.|/s—than in listening to the irrepressible wit of 
judette, but Burdette will linger as a relish in 
»mory to the end, while the tonic of that noble 
yudience Will pass into the complex influence of an 
audience upon its speaker. 


\ chief advantage of the persistency of a lecture - 


lif. is the grewing number of persons whom one 
recognizes in an audience far from home. Here was 
an assembly more than 1,200 miles from my home, 
ant vet, standing before it, I recognized persons 
whom I knew well from seven different states, and 
from more than twenty dfferent cities and towns. 

|; was, indeed, a noble body of educational people 
over Which Superintendent 8. J. Finley of Oskaloo-a 
presided, and for the arrangements for which Super- 
intendent Ff. M. Fultz of Burlington was respons b’e. 
On the three days’ program there were 106 speikers 
assigned to the general and sectional meeting:. 
What would the fathers have thought of such a pro- 
eran! Yes, what would some Fastern states think 
now at having a meeting covering but a fourth ef the 
tate with a program providing for nine hours on 


When the children have been asked, it is usually 
found that some of them have done something at 
home as a result of the manual training in. school, 
and, in rare cases, very much has been done. But ia 
the great majority of cases the home results have 
been lamentably small, and rarely ever has the work 
in school been given in response to a home demand. 
In fact, the kind of manual training given has 
usually, from the child’s standpoint at last, ro eon- 
nection with any practical need of the home or the 
school, 

If asked why this kind of work is given, the rep'y 
of the more thoughtful manual training teacher is, 
that this form of manual training has proved valu- 
able for educating the child through dong. He may 
go on to sav that modern education teaches that 
manual training ‘s training the mind through the 
hand, and that real knowledge and will power can 
only be gained through self-activity. He may add 
that this is the natural way, and you must follow 
nature. All of which is very good, but let us con- 
sider the matter for a little. 

Follow nature has been a shibbo'eth for eduea- 
tional reformers since the time of Comenius. About 
two hundred years after Comenius, Rouss2au tcok up 
the crv Follow nature, and after him Pestalozzi and 
Froebel preached from the same text, but each meant 


I believe the time is ripe for a broader interpreta- 
tion of the call ‘Follow nature.” Education has to 
do not alone with the individual child, but with ¢o- 
ciety. We cannot lift one part very far without ele- 
vating the whole. It seems to me that the fact 
needs to be emphasized that all about the child is ai. 
atmosphere, a world of people, against which he re- 
acts, and which is as important in its effeets upot. 
him as anything in the physical world. 

Here is something that must be reckoned with by 
the schools. If we would build up the child we must 
build up the soc'ety in which he is inimersed. We 
will do well if we will study a little more how Nature 
(God) deals with human nature, developing grand, 
noble men in the most lowly places and amidst the 
most unpromising surroundings. “Shall any good 
thing come out of Nazareth?” might well have been 
said of many of our noblest men and women. We 
do well to study into the conditions, cther than tho e 
of the schools, which make for strength of character. 
This, it seems to me, is a part of the nature of the 
child which has been sadly neglected by us teachers. 
We have been too well satisfied to deal with the chil- 
dren as they come to us into the school, and to feel 
that our duty was done, so far as the children were 
concerned, when they were well off the school 
grounds at night. 


SUPT. JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 


SUPT. AARON GOVE, 
Denver. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Boston. 


PRESIDENT W. R. HARPER, PRESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL 
Chicago University. 


Clark University. 


one day, and the evening of the day before, and the 
forenoon of the day after, with 106 papers, lectures, 
and addresses, aside from the music and the volun- 
tury speeches. ‘The management had 
speakers from Kansas, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Massachusetts, and yet had more than 
one hundred from Iowa on the program. There is 
in the atmosphere of such a gathering something 
distinetly ennobling, both in the experience and in 


A. E. Winship. 


ihe remembranee. 


THE NEW MANUAL TRAINING.—(11.) 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal Llyannis State Normal School. 


ADAPTATION TO ENVIRONMENT. 
la previous article an attempt was made to show 
the importance of considering the attitude of the 
child in all manual training work. The present arti- 
cle will deal with proposition No, 2, viz.: The kind of 
Work should be adapted .to the environment of the 
child, and related to the work of the home and the 
community. This would seem to be self-evident, 
‘nd henee to need no discussion, were it not so com- 
only disregarded in much of our regular manual 
‘raining work, 
ln visiting schools during the past year, where 
“one of the best manual training work is being done, 
I have often asked sueh questions as the following: 
What effect does this work have upon the home life 
“the children? Do these girls use the knowledge 
“lined here in cooking and sewing at home? Is 
‘here any attempt to connect this work with the 
heeds of the home? Are the needs of the school 
recognized in planning this work? ‘The usual reply 
lag been, “IT don’t know, we might ask the children.” 


something a little different by his preachment. 

Comenius seems to have meant that it is natural 
for the young child to gain knowledge from the 
things about him, and that the teacher should allow 
the child to develop in accordance with the laws of 
nature, just as the gardener trains the vine. Rous- 
seau preached a “return to nature.” He would let 
the child alone and “give nature a chance.” He 
went further than Comenius in recognizing the 
wonderful development which comes to the child 
through reacting upon his environment. 

Pestalozzi studied Rousseau, and accepted h's 
theory of child development, but had a clearer under- 
standing of the principle. He saw that all real 
knowledge has its basis in sense perception, and can 
he obtained only through the activity of the child. 

Froebel studied Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and the 
young child at play. THe agreed with Pestalozzi that 
the young child must be developed through his own 
sense perception, but he went further in the emphasis 
of the self-activity of the child. He saw that with 
the child “a divine idea” develops from within quit» 
as much as from without. The child is to be treated 
as a doer and even as a creator. This gives a suffi- 
cient reason for manual training, and a demand for 
manual training as a basis for education. 

Thus far, however, the nature of the child has 
heen considered with reference to its development 
through contact with the physical world, and_ its 
crowth in pewer to control physical things and use 
them in building up its own personality. 

Child nature in its relatien to society has received 
little attention. Adult nature has been almost en- 
tirely left out of the question. We have said that 
the parent should consider the nature of the child, 
but we have not so strongly emphasized the fact that 
the nature of the father and mother and brothers and 


sisters are elements in the problem. 


We do well to consider the nature of each individ- 
ual child, and how it may best be developed physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally; how it acts and rcac!s 
upon its environment; but we must not forget that 
the environment is not only physical, but social, that 
we have to consider not only the nature of the child, 
but the nature of his father and mother, and of other 
members of his social environment. Not the indi- 
vidual child, but the family is-the social unit. It is 
in the home that our best men have learned their 
best lessons. In the home, then, we must look for 
suggestions as to the natural way to develop the 
child. 

A careful study of the conditions for growth in the 
old New England home will, I think, be found full of 
suggestions and inspiration as to the right kind of 
manual training. ‘The old New England farm fur- 
nished some of the best manual training that has 
ever been given. 

The New England home was a busy place. Early 
in the morning the household was astir. In sum- 
mer the farmer arose at 4 o’clock, called the hired 
man to feed the horses and milk the cows. John 
and George must help about the milking; drive the 
cows, and get wood and water for their mother be- 
fore the regular day’s work began. Mary must set 
the table and help to cook and serve the breakfast. 
After breakfast John and George must go to the field 
with the men, while Mary washed dishes, made beds, 
and prepared the vegetables for dinner. Long be- 
fore noon all were tired and hungry, and glad of the 
brief respite and grateful refreshment of the noon 
hour. ‘Lhe afternoon was passed like the morning in 
wholesome labor, varied somewhat in character from 
that of the morning, but filling every hour. 

After supper the cows must again be milked, and 
the horses rubbed down and fed for the night. In- 
doors the dishes must be washed, the bread set to 
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rise, and some mending needed attention. During .NQORTH AMERICAN COUNTR IES.—( V.) and buried by a deluge of water, with sand and 
the short evening a neighbor or two might drop in sabi ashes from the voleano De Agua. 


to exchange news, but very early all members of the GUATEMALA. 
household retired to restful sleep. The most northerly of the five Central American 
bs sad corresponding republics, with Mexico on the north, Honduras on 
changes im the work; each change being anticipated he east, San Salvador on the south, and the Pacific 
with great interest, and adding new zest to life. ocean on the west. Area estimated at about 50,000 
There was nothing humdrum nor monotonous about square miles 
life in a New England home full of children. Every PHYSICAL FEATURES. 
season had its own peculiar charm for the young Much of the country mountainous. The main 
peoplg, and although their hands were busy with the ¢yain parallels the Pacific ooh, about forty miles 
inland. Peaks from 7,000 to 12,000 feet high. 
Was Broad, fertile valleys between the mountains. Min; 
the Fourth of July celebration or the Sunday schoo! 
rapid streams, and several large rivers, navigable for 
parnne, and in the winter it was the Christmas tree, j.any miles. Beautiful lakes—Izabal, thirty-six 
was tho favorte part of the year, because Peben, twenty-seven; “Geile 
WS Atitlan, eighteen. Seaports both east and west very 

the time of leisure for sleigh rides, skating partis, ¥% 
and sugaring off in the woods. In the winter, too, 
came the short term of school, weleomed not so much 
by the children for the opportunities for mental de- 
velopment, as for the social intercourse there offered. 
For the time being the school became the centre of 
the child life of the community, but every morning 
hefore school and every night after school, the chil- 
dren had certain definite duties to perform in con- 
nection with the home. They were integral parts of 
the home, sharing in all its jovs and sorrows, and 


poor. 
VOLCANOES. 

The perpetual terror of Guatemala is her vol- 
canoes, of which there are said to be thirty. Atitlan 
is 11,800 feet high; volean de Fuego, 12,800; volean 
de Agua, 13,000. Eruptions are most. violent at 
times, and earthquakes shake down cities. Terrible 
convulsions occurred in 1902, when thousands of 
lives were destroyed, and great plantations buricd 
under ashes and lava. 
feeling, to some extent, responsible for its mainie- CLIMATE. 
nanee. In the main, the work was done under the In general healthy, but trying along the Pacific 
direction of the father and mother, but the wise coast. It ranges from tropical heat to cold on the 
parents encouraged the children to offer suggestions, higher levels. Hottest months are April and May. 
which were followed when good, and to take a pride Rainy season from four to seven months, according 
in their work. They also gave them opportunities to altitude. Rainfall from forty-five to seventy-five 
for independent ventures in raising vegetables, fow). inches. 
or a calf or colt. FAUNA. 

Some of the results of such mannal training are Jaguar, cougar, tigrillo, tapir, alligator, monkeys, 
well deseribed by the following quotations from Har- ete. Bats so numerous, that sometimes villages 
riet Beecher Stowe and Elbert Hubbard. In “The have to be deserted because of them. Ants may be 
seen marching in columns three to four miles long. 
Birds: Vultures—which act as scavengers, parrots, 
thirty-eight species of humming-birds, and the 
form all the household work themselves, with no en1l quetzal, whose yellow tail feather—two feet long— 
of spinning and sewing besides. It is the true Ar- is worn by the Indian chiefs, and is one of the em- 
cadia, where you find cultivated and refined peop'e blems in the national arms of Guatemala. Song 
busving themselves with the simplest toile, For birds kept in all houses, one kind acting as a watch 
these people are well read and well bred, and truly dog and uttering a shrill cry when any stranger 
ladies in-all things. And so my little Mar’e and I, enters the yard. 
we feed the hens and chickens together. and we 
search for eggs in the hay in the barn. And they 


Minister’s Wooing” we read as follows:— 
“For vou must know, here in New England, the 
people for the most part keep no servants, but per- 


PRODUCTIONS. 


hei heel Minerals—silver, lead, excellent coal, marble, 
nave taugnt me to spin at > oreat wheel, and at ~ 
a littie one, too, Which makes owe hike e m- A 
®&, Too, Which makes a noise like the hum- timber trees, maize, rice, beans, wheat, indigo, cocoa, 
ming of a bee.”. ... 
ti 1 chiftl vanilla, and many medicinal plants. Cochineal is a 
‘Taculty is the greatest virtue, and s essness j 
little insect found on cactus leaves, and used in dye- 
To ing a brilliant red. Coffee is the most important 
her who has faculty, nothing shall be impossible. . 
product for export. 
She shall sernb Hoors, wash. wring, bake, brew, and 
vet ,her hands shall be small and white; she shall 


have no perceptible income, vet always be hand- 


PEOPLE. 


About 1,250,000. Indians, 700,000: Wh'trs, 


comely dressed: she shall have pot a servant in her 220.000; the remainder half-breeds. National tem- 


house.—with a dairv to manage. hired men to feed. perament usually quiet and inoffensive. Crimes of 
a boarder or two to care for, unheard-of pickling and Violence rare. Tolerant towards all religious faiths. 
preserving to do,—and yet you commonly see her Chief amusements, cock-fighting and bull-baiting. 


Women are brunettes and beautiful. Practiced with 
the loom and needle. Make most of their own 
fabrics, garments, and sandals; embroidery elabor- 
ate; fond of bright colors. Women of the peon class 
can carry a load of 100 pounds on their head for 


miles. 


every afternoon sitting at her shady parlor-window 
hehind the lilaes, cool and easy, hemming muslin 
cap-strings, or reading the last new book. She who 
hath faeulty is never in a hurry, never behindhand. 
She can always step over to distressed Mrs. Smith, 
y won't come, and stop to show Mrs. Jones 


hos 


THE CAPITAL CITY. 


(;uatemala—the third of that name—is a charm- 
ing city on a plain 5,000 feet above sea-level, with 
Fibert Hubbard savs in his autobiography: wide, regular and well-paved streets, extens ve and 
“T left school at fifteen, with a fair hold on the eautiful suburbs, and water supply by aqueducts 
three R’s, and bevond this mv education in ‘manual from fountains fifteen miles distant. Forty-five 
training’ had been good. TI knew all the forest trees, thousand inhabitants. Industrial centre. Train 
all wild animals thereabout, every kind of fish, frog, service since 1884. Telegraph lines radiating every- 
fowl. or bird that swam. ran. or few. T krew every Where, and rates of service moderate. Letter boxes 
kind of grain or vegetable, and its comparative value. at every street corner. Gaily-painted mail wagons. 
I knew the different breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, Policemen dressed exactly like those of New York. 
University, Normal] school, National school for girls, 
School of Technology, Military College, and fine 
“museum. It is the largest, finest, and most modern 
city in Central America. 
The first city called Guatemala was built by 
oo . Alvarado in 1524, and was the site of his official 
(Continyed palace, But in 1541, it waa completely destroyed 


how she makes her pickles green, and be ready to 
watch with pcor old Mrs. Simpkins, who is down with 


the rheumatism.” 


and swine. 


“Tl could teach wild cows to stand while being 
milked, break horses to saddle or harness: could sow. 
plow. and reap: knew the mvsteries of apple-butter 
pumpkin pie, pickled beef. smoked side-meat, and 


‘The second city—also called Guatemala, but now 
Antigua—was erected some miles away from the first 
city. It became one of the richest and most en- 
chanting cities of Spanish America. It had 150,000 
people. It was the seat of great schools of theology, 
science, and art, when New York was yet an infant, 
Boston a village, and Chicago undreamed of. But 
one Sunday afternoon of 1773, it was completely 
ruined by an awful earthquake, and the ruins remain 
to this day. Only a portion of the city was ever 


restored. 
A FAMOUS PRESIDENT. 


No man contributed so largely to the progress of 
Guatemala as President Jose Rufino Barrios— 
1873-85. Without any education himself, he passed 
a law requiring all children between eight and four- 
teen to attend school. One-tenth of the national 
revenues was set apart for education. He planned 
free text-books, and the English language as an ob- 
ligatory study. University professors were paid 
#1.000 a year. To-day, as the result of his en- 
lightened policy, there are 1,000 free schools with 
15,000 pupils. He was killed in battle in a vain 
endeavor to bring all the Central American repub- 
lies into a union. After his death, his family re- 
sided in New York, where he had bought a fine resi- 
dence, and had invested a million dollars for their 


benefit. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY AUSTINE J. CAMP. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER.—(IL.) 

We call this wonderful production of Coler-dge’s, 
the Story of the Ancient Mariner; it might als» be 
named A Voyage on the Sea of Life, Penance for a 
Thoughtless Act, A Purgatory in Life, or How the 
Value of Life Was Taught a Soul. The allegory is 
very suggestive, very exhaustive; but its -principa! 
teachings are for the soul of man, and its expericnces 
belong to man’s life as lived each day on earth. 

The poet may have chosen a mariner for his 
speaker in order partly to carry out the old com- 
parison of life to a sea-voyage, partly to enable him 
to employ the superstition dear to the sailor’s heart, 
and the supernatural agencies in keeping with the 
various legends of the sea, which were to body forth 
the otherwise unnamable mainsprings of action. 
And it is an ancient mariner, one to whom life can 
have few more lessons to teach, who stops the wed- 
ding guest. The young man’s errand is as well 
chosen as the calling of the speaker, a mission both 
obligatory and attractive, yet one leaving the in- 
dividual free for the domination of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, ready for the lessons that no one is all- 
important to any work, or any function, that the 
world may miss service, but it can go on without this 
or that particular service, and that a comprehension 
of moral truth is the one special blessing vouchsafed 
mankind. That the poem is intended to exert a 
powerful influence for some moral good is pre- 
shadowed in the youth’s becoming spell-bound to the 
half-crazed old man’s mere word, recognizing him 
perforce as a message-bearer to himself. 


As many another young fellow, the Mariner. 


started off on his life-voyage with bright prospects. 
Enough of dangers beset the way to ensure the eariy 
part of the voyage being interesting to the adventur- 
ous soul; there is the usual careless disregard of 
what this or that may portend. All goes well until 
a thoughtless, doubtless unpremeditated, act changes 
the whole color of life. Even in this late narration 
of his experience, the sense of the unreckoned cost 
of that one act so overwhelms the Mariner, that the 
impatient wedding-guest is forced to cry out, as it 
were, “Why, old man, what could you have done?” 
“With my cross-bow 
I shot the albatross.” 

Who shall pretend to say how in particular the young 
sailor sinned? But all may get the idea that he los 
his peace of mind by disregarding some vital gift of 
the good God to another being, and disdaining what 
that other creature’s life might be, if rightly under- 
stood, to him and his fellows. 

At first no change is apparent, all scems to go on 
as before, sunshine, and favoring breeze, and all, ex- 
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cont the absence of the albatross. Even a good omen 
comes, the fog lifts; the Mariner’s shipmates think 
‘or the moment that after all he may have done them 
, --rviee in killing the bird. But the ship soon 
«|i les out upon an unknown sea, a silent sea, by no 
»eans the one they had expected to venture over. 
\vho finds life what he imagined it? Who does not, 
|| of a sudden, find himself upon some “silent sea,” 
o\.r which he must sail, hither and yon, without 
chart and guidance? Sadness, hardly understood, 
oy pwhelms the soul, and the loneness, due to an 
avakening sense of individual responsibility, con- 
<traings to an unusual silence among one’s fellows. 
To world seems to stand still, so to speak, and un- 
dreamed-of horrors present themselves to the con- 
sciousness. Somehow, sooner or later, the cause of 
the dreadful change forces itself upon the percep- 
tions of one’s companions, and the guilt bears down 
pon the eonseience of the wrong doer, a dead weight 
of misery. Life drags and discomforts multiply. 

\ brief respite comes to the Mariner in the hope 
of hailing some other craft upon the terrible, un- 
charted waste of water. It is a positive pleasure to 
vive himself pain, that that hope may be imparted 
to those who participate in the sorry consequences of 
his hlunder. Alas, the hope proves a sad mockery: 
death-in-life, like a horrible night-mare, come: to 
dominate the waking sensibilities of the unhappy 
con]. Tven as a grim fact he must realize it, for his 
innocent friends fall lifeless beside him, and the 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


BY FRANK E. PARLIN, QUINCY. 

There are also the mentally defective children. 
Some of these are only slightly abnormal and may 
be properly taught by the usual methods, but others 
are so defective that the public schools can do noth- 
ing for them They require much of the teacher's 
attention, are the source of constant annoyance, and 
frequently a menace to the peace and safety of the 
other pupils. Unquestionably such children should 
not be allowed to remain in the public schools. 
Their parents should be urged and assisted to send 
them where the facilities and methods are specially 
adapted to their needs. But generally parents do 
not take it kindly when a teacher expresses the 
opinion that their child is mentally weak. They 
usually resent it as a reflection upon themselves, 
and attribute the child’s failures to the incompetency 
of the teacher. What is needed is the professional 
judgment of a competent physician whose duty it 
shall be to examine all mentally defective children 
in the schools, and decide thé question of their fit- 
ness to remain. This duty could very properly de- 
volve upon the medical inspector, whose frequen! 
visits to the school would give him opportunity t» 
observe such children under various conditions. Of 
course it is taken for granted that in every well 
regulated system of schools there is regular medical 
inspection. In many places the generosity and pub- 
lie spirit of the local medical profession provides at 


LANGUAGE STUDIES. 


BY D. L. W. 


DESCRIPTIVE WRITING. 

To give the ability to use language with correct- 
ness, force, and-beauty, should be one of the chief 
aims of language teaching. To do this, we must 
have plenty of good selections from the best authors 
as a type of the work the pupils are to attempt. 

Let us take for special study, description. Too 
often the pupils are given a subject to describe with- 
out suggestions. The power gained as a result of a 
year’s work of daily composition work of this sort is 
searcely perceptible. Some pupils drift into lazy, 
careless ways of expression, with no particular pur- 
pose in view. By constantly bringing before the 
class the descriptions of good authors for study, we 
may teach the pupils to appreciate the quality of 
expression, and then to choose the best forms of ex- 
pression. 


DESCRIPTION OF A PERSON. 


Let the composition subject for one day be: Write 
a Description of a Friend. First read this. descrip- 
tion from Mitford of a Japanese girl: “The girl was 
sixteen; she was neither tco fat nor too thin, neither 
too tall nor too short; her face was oval like a melon 
seed, and her complexion fair and white; her eyes 
were narrow and bright, her teeth, small and even; 
her nose aquiline, and her mouth delicately formed 
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loneness grows upon him, until he stands bereft of 
everything but bitter reproaches for last memories. 

Alone on the ocean, alone on the sea of life! Can 
invthing be pietured more terrifying? Yet the 
human soul often has to find itself alone in the uni- 
verse. The Ancient Mariner could not feel one 
source of pity. When he tried to pray to an imper- 
sonal heaven, the feeling that the magnitude of his 
minishment was altogether beyond the enormity of 
the offense made him ery out against an unjust God, 
and drove penitence from his heart. The attempt to 
scorn the world without by shutting the windows of 
the soul and turning the attention wholly upon self 
proves a futile device. Memory brings the wronged 
within the inner consciousness; the Mariner cannot 
foreet the eurse of those who have suffered through 
him. TTe has heen “his hrother’s keeper.” To court 
death is not possible either, even though he has made 
life worse than death ean be. But the beautiful har- 
mony of nature ahove and around can make iteelf 
holt hy the sonl overwhelmed with the sense of being 
‘veritable outeast in the universe. Happiness in 
‘fo is possible to something still. and transcendent 
heanty is noticeable among the cold-blooded reptiles 
! the deep, Out of unutterable misery, the poor 
owns joy that happiness exists for living things, 
“™prehends that life is sacred, and the man is con- 
‘ruined to bless the life of another sphere than his 
wn for its manifestation of joy; self is subordinated 
‘he heart turns toa loving God, while the accus- 
orm of the creature he wronged ceases to weight 
down; love has loosed the honds of sin, 
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the request and under the direction of the school 
committee such inspection without charge.—Repor.. 


GRAPHITE. 

Not a single iron casting is taken from its sand 
mould without the sand being first faced by graphite; 
not a gun projcctile is cast but the steel is melted in 
a graphite crucible; not a tool, not a saw is made 
but from graphite crucible steel. Every pound of 
nickel, of copper, of composition metal, of brass, is 
cast in some way, the metal being reduced in a 
graphite crucible. Every printing house, for the 
perfection of ifs electrotypes, is absolutely depend- 
ent on graphite. Every electrician and every de- 
partment of electrical work comés under the same 
tribute. Graphite lubricates friction ways, it is 
notably the most enduring paint pigment, and the 
bulk of the writing done on the globe to-day is done 
with a graphite pencil; it has ministered to the aris 
of peace and to the science of war. It saves labor 
and it proves a short-cut to desired results. In brief, 
not a factor which to-day contributes to civilization 
but is helped by graphite. It is found in great 
abundance in the island of Ceylon, in the Indian 
ocean, and next in quality and quamtity at the 
graphite mines at Ticonderoga. The industry is 
fascinating from the moment the miner drives his 
drill, and all along the line of its being refined until 
both in usefulness and beauty it reaches perfection. 
The electrie light would shine much less easy but for 
graphite, and the production of steel rails is equally 
dependent. The beautiful mineral has peculiar 
charms and characteristics. Heat and cold, and the 
highest and lowest extremes of both, cannot touch 
it. It can bathe in acid as does a pebble in cold 


with lovely red lips; her eyebrows were long and 
even; she had long black hair, she spoke modestly, 
with a soft sweet voice, and when she smiled two 
lovely dimples appeared in her cheeks; in all of her 
movements she was gentle and refined.” 

Is not this a perfect description of our ideal dainty 
Japanese maiden? Note first the author’s coneep- 
tion of her figure and youth, then the general im- 
pression of the shape of her face and of her fairness. 
Afterwards he describes the details which compose 
her beauty, as the shape and brightness of the eyes, 
the evenness of the teeth, her long b'ack hair. In 
the final sentence, the writer emphasizs her beauty 
by giving a description of her beauty of manner and 
movements. 

For another illustration take Washington Irving’s 
description of the Sleepy Hollow schoolmaster: 
“The cognomen of Crane wae not inapplicable to his 
person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with 
narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that 
dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might 
have served for shovels; and his whole frame most 
loosely hung together. THis head was small and flat 
at top, with huge ears, large, green, glassy eyes, and 
a long snipe nose, so that it looked like a weather- 
cock perched upon his spindle neck to tell which way 
the wind blew. To see him striding along the pro- 
file of a hill on a windy day with his clothes bagging 
and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken 
him for the genius of famine descending upon the 
earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield.” 
Tn this description we get an idea of the general ap- 
pearance first, then the details of head, eyes, etc., 


{ Continued on page 282.) 
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The nation’s drink bill was $1,369,098,276 last 
year. 


Richmond has enjoyed another Northern invasion 
on the occasion of the “Conference for Education in 
the South.” These have come to be both pleasing 
and profitable gatherings, both to the South, and 
those specifically invited from the North. 


The Civie Federation educational bill and the 
Mark bill of the Chicago board of education both 
failed to become law. The other cities can never 
quite understand the unusual conditions in educa- 
tional Chicago, and there is little comfort in trying to 
understand them. 


The prevention of truancy is one of the greate:t 
problems in the educational world. If it is the fault 
of the school, let that be remedied, but get all chi'- 
dren into the schools that belong there, and then 
have something there that is worth their while, and, 
s0 far as possible, have them see that it is worth 
their while to be there. 


“WHAT ARE SECONDARY SCHOOLS?” 


Under this heading the Journal of Education did 
Dr. William T. Harris an injustice in the issue of 
April 9. What he did say was that there were sec- 
ondary students in the “Preparatory Departments” 
of many of the higher institutions, rather than, as he 
was made to say, that they were secondary schools, 


ABUSE OF PROFESSOR TRIGGS. 


Many eminently respectable papers have circulate | 
persistently the fake story about Professor Triggs of 
Chicago University, who, they said, was to become 


advance agent for some show. Why any reputable 
paper should wish to make up such a story out of 
whole cloth or to give it currency is beyond compre- 
hension. It is not funny, it is merely mean. 


MOTHER SOLLIVAN. 


Mother Sullivan is of Chicago’s best. She pre- 
sides over the bath tub in the Janes school. Miss 
Carerno, the principal, has a saying that “only a 
clean body absorbs learning.” The eag'e eve of the 
teacher scans every child at the opening of the day’s 
session, and if there is the faintest suspicion of un- 
cleanness, the teacher says, “Report to Mother Sul- 
livan,” and in due season the boy or girl reports back 
as clean as any other freshly-laundersd product, 
ready to “absorb learning.” The Janes school has 
become the world’s ideal, thanks to Mother Sullivan. 


CARNEGIE S SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS. 


President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, is in position to do important 
work for the future of education in school and after 
school. Andrew Carnegie has given his university 
$100,000 for the maintenance of a school for libra- 
rians. here are more young women who wish to 
become librarians than wish to do any other work for 
self-support. The demand for them at present is 
almost limitless, but there has been almost no means 
of adapting the aspirants to their work. President 
Thwing and his university are specially adapted to 
this feature of the new education. 


MILWAUKEE AT THE HEAD. 


According to the health department of Milwaukee, 
there are eleven families with 150 children, or an 
average of fourteen each. They are Stanislaus 
Zielinski, 12; William Franson, 13; August Schmitz, 
14; Patrick Flynn, 16; Joseph McCormick, 12; Otto 
Muelenberg, 11; Viadislaw Suwyn, 21; Gustav 
Schoerner, 13; Abner Smith, 12; Max Suelflow, 14; 
Otto Egide, 12. 

Evidently they are not of the “Four hundred,” nor 
are they of the “smart set.” Milwaukee has 200 
families of eleven children, 225 of ten, 550 of nine, 
600 of eight. 


PORTO R1CO SCHOOLS, 


Every municipality in Porto Rico has an American 
free public school. In all there are 874 schools, 
10,993 pupils, and 923 teachers. There was for the 
year 1901-2 a total enrollment of 61,863 pupils. 

The commissioner of education fcr Porto Rico, 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, says that the poorest 
schools there are as good as, and in some respects 
better than, the poorest of the same grade in very 
many parts of the United States, although the every 
day output of the elementary schools cannot be 
compared with the best city schools of the same 
grade in the states. An American free public school 
now exists in every municipality in Porto Rico. 


THE BARNARD CLOB. 

Rhode Island has one of the most profitable and 
enjoyable schoolmaster: clubs in the coun'ry, bearing 
the honorable name of Darnard, after Henry Bar- 
nard, to whom Connecticut and Rhode Is'and owe 
much for early efforts in the cause of education. 
The attendance is about as large as at the New Yerk, 
Chicago, or Boston clubs, and the dinners at the 
Trocadero, Providence, as as good as those in the 
larger cities. The club is appreciative, as the large 
clubs always are, and the group of men around the 
banquetting board is as fine a class of men es one 
faces in other professional or commercial clubs. 
Hlere the club is better able to deal with direct school 
problems than is usually possible. Just now the 
Barnard Club is getting out a course of study in 
arithmetic on advance lines that promises much by 
way of helpfulness. 


FREE SCHOOL LECTURES. 


For twelve years, New York city has provided free 
evening lectures in the schoolhouses. Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger has been the presiding genius who ha; 
built up the system until there are now more than 
one hundred schoolhouses open each winter with an 
average of thirty lectures at each centre. These 
were attended by more than 90,000. The leciures 
are not merely entertainments; they are carefully ar- 
ranged for and supervised, with a strictly educational 
purpose. Those who attend go in order to increase 
their knowledge. They are especially well attendcd 
in the densely populated tenement house districts, 
and by persons-whose days are spent in hard labor, 
being intended primarily for the grown-ups, those 
who are beyond the school age. The elementary 
principles of science, the results of discovery and in- 
vention, history, biography, art, music, travels, pol it- 
ical economy, literature, are among the classes of 
subjects. 

Boston is starting out under the most flattering 
conditions of success in this line. Supervisor Walter 
S. Parker, who has special gifts for the development 
of such a system, has been able.to have several 
courses this year with an average attendance almost 
double anything that New York has known. This 
movement will be, must be, adopted im every large 
city. 


Mh. BAILEY’S RETIREMENT. 


The resignation of Henry T. Bailey, as agent of 
the Massachusetts board of education, to which posi- 
tion he has been unanimously elected for sixtee. 
consecutive years, to accept the editorship of the 
“Applied Arts Book,” hereafter to be known a: 
“School Arts Book” means much in many ways. It 
results, presumably, from an unaccountable attitud: 
of the state board of education towards all of its 
agents in the matter of writing and lecturing, by 
which book-making is out.of the question, and their 
incidental lecturing is made a source of income to the 
state. Massachusetts used to be foremost among the 
states in the public efforts of her educational officials. 
Horace Mann’s voice was heard far and near to the 
glory of the Bay State, but the present sentiment 
makes all this practically impossible. Mr. Bailey’: 
national popularity is much needed by the board of 
education, but he can hardly be expected to stay in 
its employ under humiliating conditions, when he can 
double his income by changing to a position where 
lecturing and writing will be as desirable as they will 
be profitable. 

Mr. Bailey is to give two courses of lectures in 
Boston next year, in preparation for one of which he 
will spend the summer months in Europe. 


RHCENY' LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONTRACT MADE WITH WIFE OF TRUSTEE. 

A contract made with the wife of one member of a 
board of school trustees, employing her to teach in 
the school over which such board has supervi:ion, 
the supreme court of Idaho holds (Nuchols vs. Lyle, 
70 Pacific Reporter, 401), is contrary to  pubtic 
policy, and is void by the derms of the statute; the 
husband being pecuniarily interested in the contract. 
The statute particularly referred to ds the act of 
February 6, 1899, section forty-five of which ex- 
pressly provides that ‘‘no trustee shall be pecuniarily 
interested in any contract made by the board of 
trustees of which he is a member, and any contract 
made in violation of this section is null and void.” 
Under the laws of Idaho the earnings of the wife con- 
stitute a part of the community property, as it 1: 
called. The husband has the control and manage- 
ment of the community property, and he may use it 
and is part owner in it, and hence is pecuniarily in- 
terested in it. Consequently, the court holds that 
such a contract is, by the terms of this statute, nul! 
and void. Besides, it says, there are other statutes 
prohibiting contracts of this kind. 

RELIGIOUS EXERCISES FORBIDDEN. 

Fxercises by a teacher ina _ public school in a 
school building, in school hours, and in the presence 
of the pupils, consisting of the reading of passages 
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jrom the Bible, and in the singing of songs and 
)\ ans, and offering prayer to the Deity in accord- 
aye with the doctrines, beliefs, customs, or usages 
») sectarian churches or religious organizations, the 
-.oreme court of Nebraska holds (State vs. Scheve, 
4) Northwestern Reporter, 846), are forbidden by 


... constitution of that state. 


THE WHKEK IN REVIEW. 


The recent decision of the Circuit Court of Appcals 
jeainst the Northern Securities company has been 
.» far relaxed by the order of one of the judges as to 
peruut the company to collect and distribute its May 
dividends. ‘This modification, although it was op- 
posed by Attorney-General Knox on the ground that 
ti Northern Securities company was illegal and all 
ix acts void, does not affect the decision itself, nor 
dininish the probability that the Supreme Court of 
ihe United States will fully sustain it, when it 
reaches its decision, which it is expected will be in 
November. Meanwhile, although no new suits prob- 


ably will be entered, preliminary work of inve-tiga- 


tion will be entered upon with a view to action later. 
The inquiry which the Interstate Commerce Comm’'s- 
sion has begun at New York into the peculiar work- 
inv: of the anthracite coal mining railways probably 
looks in this direction. 

* * * 

(ne of the most extraordinary episodes in the an- 
nals of official life at Washington, which reads moze 
like sensational fiction than actual history, is de- 
<cribed in the letter in which Postmaster Genera! 
Payne summarily removes from office Assistant 
Attorney-General Tyner of the post-office depart- 
ment. Mr. Tyner, who was formerly himself post- 
inaster general, had fallen recently under suspicion 
in connection with some fraudulent concerns which 
were using the mails, with one of which his nephew, 
formerly his assistant, was associated. Mr. Payne 
demanded his resignation last March, but out of 
leniency consented to let his retirement take effect on 
the first of May, on condition that he should not 
undertake to discharge any of the duties of his office. 
Kut the other day, Mrs. Tyner, accompanied by her 
-ister and a safe expert, visited the office of the 
assistant attorney-general for the post-offiee depart- 
ment after office hours, opened the safe and carried 
away official papers, supposed to be incriminating, 
which the Tyners later refused to surrender. ‘This, 
of course, is not the end, but it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that papers whose concealment called 
for such desperate measures must have been of a very 
damaging character. 

* * * 

Russia’s delay in carrying forward the evacuation 
of Manchuria is now explained. She has made new 
demands upon China which amount practically to a 
claim of sovereignty over the province. She de- 
mands that no more Manchurian ports or towns be 
opened; that no more foreign consuls be admitted 
nto Manchuria; that no foreigners other than Rus- 
sins, be employed there; that the present status of 
the administration be unchanged; that the cus‘oms 
receipts at Nieuchwang be turned over to the Russo- 
(hinese bank: that Russia shall organize a sanitary 
commission; that she shall appropriate the Chinese 
telegraph lines in Manchuria; and that no territory 
1 Manchuria shall be alienated to any other power. 
These demands are a bold violation of Russian 
ledges; and they are also an open defiance of the 
other powers, Japan, at least, seems inclined to take 
\ serious view of this breach of faith; and it would 
iol be surprising if the long-anticipated war between 
Japan and Russia were to pivot on this Manchurian 
incident. 

* * 

The trouble occurred in the Reading reg'on, and 
Was occasioned by different interpretations of the 
Suturday werking day. The lockout was ordered 
hy President Baer, after some of the men had quit 
vork because of the quarrel. It is shrewdly con- 
tured that the operators may not have been re- 
lictant to find a pretext for checking the production 
of coal, with a view to the effect on the price. An 
chormous amount of coal has been mined during the 


last few weeks, and the demand for it is not so eager 
as the operators had expected, since, in spite of last 
year's experiences consumers in general are slow to 
pay the prevailing prices, and slower still to believe 
that they will be higher later. But, whatever the 
motive, the resort on one hand to a sirike, and on 
the other -to a lockout was an inexcusab'e violation 
of the award of the commission. 

* * 

There is no perceptible improvement in the s'tua- 
tion in Macedonia. The Russian and Austrian am- 
bassadors at Constantinople have taken the a'most 
unprecedented step of calling upon the Sultan to- 
gether to insist that effective measures be taken to 
repress the savagery of the Albanians, and their 
representations were seconded by the ambassadors of 
Italy and France. The Sultan, as usual, promised 
well, but it is dowbtful whether he makes a ser‘ous 
attempt to carry out his promises, for if he does he 
will expose himself to new perils from the Albanian 
side. The results of the attempts which he has a!- 
ready made are not encouraging. The commis- 
sioners whom he sent to conciliate the Albanians 
have been made prisoners by them; and at Scutari 
the Albanians have shot at two of the judges who 
were appointed under the reform program, and ki le | 
one of them. 

* * * 

What might have been an unpleasant international 
misunderstanding has been avcr.ed by the wise 
action of the navy department. Some time ago it 
was announced that the German emperor had invite] 
the North Atlantic squadron to visit Kiel during 
the naval demonstrations there; and almost immedi- 
ately it was announced that the squadron could not 
be sent. Immediately the French papers began to 
make merry over the “snub to the Kaiser,” and some 
of the mischief-making Berlin papers did the same. 
The irritation was renewed when it appeared that 
the European squadron was to visit Marseilles as a 
compliment to President Loubet, on his return from 
Algeria. But it now appears that no invitation for 
the North Atlantic squadron was sent, although an 
intimation was made that its presence would be wel- 
come. But its summer manoeuvres are so planned 
that it would be impossible for it to go to K’el. The 
European squadron is to be sent, however, and wiil 
reach Kiel in season for the demonstrations. The 
Kaiser is too sensible to take offence at the sending 
of one squadron rather than another. 

* 

The British have suffered another of those little 
checks which are incident to the extension of empire 
among savages. ‘This time, the scene of the trouble 
is in Somaliland, a strip of territory south of the 
Gulf of Aden, which has been a British ‘‘=phe:e of 
influence,” and later a protectorate for nearly twenty 
years, but remains unsubdued. A British force, 
commanded by Colonel Swayne, sustained heavy loos 
there last October, at the hands of the chief known 
as the Mad Mullah. Now it is a force of 220 men, 
commanded by Colonel Plunkett, and made up 
mostly of African and Sikh troops, which has beea 
practically annihilated by the same foe. Only thirty 
of the force escaped to tell the story, and at last 
accounts a larger force, commanded by Co!one! 
Cobbe, was in desperate straits. Colonel Plunkett 
and a number of minor British officers were killed. 

* 

It is now reported that the three allies who joined 
in coercive measures against Venezuela will with- 
draw their demand that the question whether 
Venezuela shall pay the cost of the blockade of her 
ports shall be submitted to the tribunal at The 
Hague. This claim was an after-thought. Nothing 
of the sort was mentioned when the protocols were 
drawn up for submitting to The Hague the question 
of preferential treatment, and the associated ques- 
tion of the distribution of the percentage of cu-toms 
receipts set aside for the creditor nations. Minister 

Jowen, in behalf of Venezuela, resolutely refused to 

reopen the protocol to include the new claim. 
Neither Germany nor Italy, it is understood, is in- 
clined to protract the negotiations in order to take 
in this claim, and now it is reported that England 
also is inclined to let the protocol go unamended. 
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coula make lye at a leach, and formulate soft soap. 

“That is to say, I was a bright, strong, active 
country boy, who had been brought up to help his 
father and mother get a living for a large family. 

“I was not so densely ignorant—don’t feel sorry 
for country boys; God is often on their side.” 

Such manual training satisfies both proposition 
No. 1 and No. 2. We may never be able to attain 
to it in our publie schools, but if it is the right kind, 
we can at least work toward it. 

Whatever of suggestiveness may be found in the 
work at Hyannis gets its value, in large measure, 
from attempts to infuse into it the spirit which was 
in the old New England home. 

In the old New England home the older children 
were encouraged to get into contact with the outside 
world by selling some of the products of their labor, 
and buying something for their own use. The chil- 
dren in the school may well get into touch with the 
world of commerce in the same way. Some things 
should be made to sell. Let us see how this trans- 
forms the usual schoolroom conditions. 

A boy, with the advice and consent of his teacher, 
(tecides to make a basket to sell. At once a new 
atmosphere is created. It is not a question of pleas- 
ing himself nor the teacher; it is a question of pro- 
ducing a basket which the world needs, and for wh'ch 
it is willing to pay. He must conform to the re- 
quirements of the market. The teacher is in a new 
role; she no longer stands over him, urging him to 
his task, and insisting that the result must satis’y 
her. Will it sell? is the question now. He goes to 
the teacher for counsel, sympathy, and assistance. 
She is his senior, and the other children are his 
junior partners. All are anxious to have a basket 
that will sell. A similar condition comes about 
when the school garden products are sold, and the 
money becomes the property of the class. 

A little thinking will lead one to see that not only 
the relation between pupil and fellow pupils are 
greatly changed, but the. relation of the school 
toward society becomes very close and real. Here 
are splendid opportunities for laying the foundations 
of future good citizenship. 

The end of education is service for society. But 
prior to this and fundamental is service for one’s self; 
one should be self-supporting before he attempts to 
support another.. He must feel and know that he 
can take care of himself. Self-support is the first 
thing: getting a living is fundamental. Most people 
spend most of their time in getting a living, but in 
getting a living they get all things, patience, per- 
severance, sympathy for others, and an understand- 
ing of the needs of society. 

From getting a living for one’s self, one grows into 
getting a living for one’s family, and through the 
proper care of his family he comes into proper rela- 
tions with church and state. 

A community made up of people, every family of 
which is self-supporting, is a community well ad- 
vanced in civilization. 

The child should make and do things which he 
and his parents recognize as making a bona fide con- 
tribution toward his support; things which make him 
valuable as a producer. 

Our schools should send the children home to be 
home helpers. When the children graduate from our 
grammar schools at fourteen years of age, they 
should know how to do all the various household 
duties. The girls should be able to do plain cooking, 
sewing, sweeping, dusting, etc. The boys should be 
able to care for their own rooms, mend their own 
clothes, care for garden and lawn, run the furnace, 
and make simple repairs about the house and 
grounds. They should take as much pride in these 
various accomplishments as in any other form of 
school work. 

It will often be found necessary to educate the 
parents up to allowing their children to do these 
things, but this is a part of the mission of the modern 
school teacher. 

Let us try to understand our problem and then 
take a strong hold, striving to enlist all of the forces 
for good in educating the community through the 
children. 
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and again of the whole appearance emphasized in 
the final sentences. 

After these descriptions have been talked over, 
and the freedom and variety of expressions noted, let 
each pupil write a composition on one of the follow- 
ing subjects: The Description of An Acquaintance, 
Mrs. Jones’ Baby, A Person I Saw in the Cars, A 
Fruit-seller, An Organ Grinder, Gypsies, My Doctor, 
The Blacksmith, Our Minister, My First Teacher. 
Some of the best compositions from these subjects 


should be read before the class, and the good points 


noted by the pupils. Some of the poorer papers may 
be read and better ways of expression discussed. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PLACES AND INTERIORS. 


Descriptions of places and of interiors is also an 
important part of the work. Note with what clear- 
ness Hawthorne has pictured the interior of an old- 
fashioned schoolroom in Grandfather’s Tales. 
Imagine yourselves in Master Ezekiel Cheever’s 
schoolroom: “It is a large dingy room, with a sanded 
floor, and is lighted by windows that turn on hinges, 
and have little diamond-shaped panes of glass. At 
one end of the room is a great fireplace so spacious 
that there is room enough for three or four boys to 
stand in each of the chimney corners. It is a win- 
ter’s day when we take our peep into the schoolroom. 
See what great logs of wood have been rolled into the 
fireplace, and what a broad, bright blaze goes leap- 
ing up the chimney! And every few moments a 
vast cloud of smoke is puffed into the room, which 
sails slowly over the heads of the scholars, until it 
gradually settles upon the walls and ceilings. Do 
you see the venerable schoolmaster, severe in aspect, 
with a black skull cap on his head, like an ancient 
Puritan, and the snow of his white beard drifting 
down to his very girdle? What boy would dare to 
play or whisper, or even glance aside from his book, 
while Master Cheever is on the lookout behind his 
spectacles? For such offenders, if any such there 
be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fireplace, and 
a heavy ferule lies on the master’s desk. And now 
school is begun. What a murmur of multitudinous 
tongues, like the whispering of the leaves of a wind- 
stirred oak, as the scholars con their various tasks! 
Buzz! buzz! buzz! Amid just such a murmur has 
Master Cheever spent about sixty years, and long 
habit has made it as pleasant to him as the hum of 
a bee hive, when the insects are busy in the sun- 
shine.” 

Notice how Hawthorne gives one an idea of the 
general appearance of the room, then he tells us 
about the diamond-shaped window panes, the fire- 
place, ete. His manner of description makes us 
feel that this school is in session. and that we are 
really peeping inside the door. He emphasizes this 
by appealing to the reader in asking the question: 
“To you see the venerable schoolmaster, severe in 
aspect,” ete. Another bit of good interior descrip- 
tion is Washington Irving’s “The Old Angler’s Cot- 
tage.” 

After the children understand what is required in 
this work to make interior description interesting. 
give out subjects on this line—My Bedroom. The 
Room I Like Best, Grandpa’s Barn, The Engine 
Tlouse, the North Union Station. The Publie Library. 


DESCRIPTION OF NATURE. 


Description of nature seems most diffieult for 
pupils. We have plenty of material for study in the 
writings of Sarah Orne Jewett, Seton-Thompson, 
Thoreau. Hamilton Gibson, John Burroughs, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, and Ruskin. This picture of 
Autumn by Helen Hunt Jackson is a beautiful study 
in color: “On a night, not appointed beforehand, we 
went to sleep in Bethlehem, New Hampshire. 
Ranges of mountains, solid, blue, and stately, hedged 
us round, yet left open for our untiring gaze :o wide 
a circle that at its outer rim, even in clearest days, 
lingered a purple haze. Near us were fields of 
brown ferns, scarlet cornels, and gray boulders, 
frosted with myriad lichens; and woods rich in all 
sorts of growths, soft underfoot with unnumbered 
mosses, and low flowering things. Everv maple 
tree blazed at top with tint of scarlet or cherry, or 
orange, or pale yellow, Every ash tree had turned 


from green to dark purple or to pale straw color. 
Every birch shimmered and quivered in the sun, as 
if gold pieces had been strung along its branches, 
basswoods were flecked with white, beeches were 
brown and yellow, poplars were marked and spotted 
with vermilion, sumachs had become ladders, and 
bars, and fringes of fire; not a single tree was left of 
solid dark green, except the pines, the larches, and 
the firs, and they also seemed to have shared the 
transformation, looking darker and greener than 
ever, as a setting for those masses of flashing color. 
Single trees in fields, near and far, looked like great 
hewn jewels; with light behind them their tints 
flickered and waved as in transparent stones held up 
to the sun. When the wind shook them it was like 
nothing but the tremulousness of distant seas at 
sunset. All this in one night. To north, to south, 
to east, to west, it was the same. Miles away, at the 
very foot of the farthest green mountains, shone the 
glory; within our hand’s reach, at the neighbors’ 
gates, stood the stately splendor.” . 

Alex. E. Frye, in his “Brooks and Brook Basins,” 
gives a vivid description of a storm at sea. Notice 
the tense of the verb which he used throughout the 
deseription. 

Read to the pupils Sarah Orne Jewett’s descrip- 
tion of a New England scene from “Tales of New 
England.” 

All these will be a help to the pupils in their own 
composition work, and the subjects selected may be 
something of this sort,—Grandpa’s Farm, A Wood 
Road, Franklin Park, The Boston Public Gardens, 
A September Gale, A Thunder Shower, A Mountain 
Brook, A Sunset, The View from Blue Hill. 

After training of this sort, I think that we can 
agree with Mr. Baldwin when he says he is “now 
prepared to devote more and more attention to liter- 
ary criticism,—that is to the study of the peculiari- 
ties of style which distinguish any selection, the 
passages which are remarkable for their beauty, their 
truth, or their adaptation to the particular purpose 
for which they were written. The habit should be 
cultivated of looking for and enjoying the admirab!e 
qualities of any literary production, and particularly 
of such productions as are generally recognized as 
the classics of our language. While learning to dis- 
tinguish between good literature and that sort of 
writing which, properly speaking, is not literature at 
all, the pupil’s acquaintance with books is enlarged 
and extended.” By this method of language train- 
ing the ability to use both oral and written language 
is enlarged, and language is correlated with reading. 


FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL 
GROUNDS.—(X.) 


Large trees forty to seventy feet high, spreading 
twenty-five to sixty feet, suitable for street planting, but 
not for small lots. 

1. Basswood, tree, 60x30 feet. 

2. Ohio Buckeye, tree, 50x30 feet. 

3. Sugar Maple, tree, 60x25 feet. 

4. Silver Maple, tree, 60x30 feet. 

5. Red Maple, tree, 60x25 feet. 

6. Norway Maple, tree, 60x40 feet. 

7. Box Elder, tree, 50x30 feet. 

8. Locust, thorny tree, 40x15 feet. 

9. Wild Black Cherry, shrub, 3 feet. 

10. White Ash, tree, 30x40 feet. 

11. White Elm, tree, 60x40 fvet. 

12. Hackberry, tree, 40x30 feet. 

13. Sycamore, tree, 60x40 feet. 

14. Butternut, tree, 30x25 feet. 

15. Black Walnut, tree, 60x40 feet. 

16. Shelbark or Shagbark Hickory, tree, 50x30 feet. 

17. Pignut, tree, 50x30 feet. 

18. Sweet Birch, tree, 50x40 feet. 

19. Yellow Birch, tree, 50x40 feet. 

20. Canoe or Paper Birch, tree, 50x40 feet. 

2!. Cut-leaved Birch, tree, 40x30 feet. 

22. American Hornbean-Ironwood or Leverwood, 
tree, 30x20 feet. 

22. White Oak, tree, 60x40 feet. 

24. tur Oak, tree, 60x40 feet. 

25. Red Oak, tree, 60x40 feet. 

26. Searlet Oak, tree, 60x40 feet. 

27. Common Chestnut, tree, 60x50 feet. 

28. Beech, tree, 60x50 feet. 

29. Purple Beech, tree, 50x40 feet. 

30, Black Willow, tree, 40x20 feet, 


THE 


MEDIAL 


WRITING BOOKS 


Rapidly becoming the 
leading system. It is 
endorsed by business 
men because ..... 


l. It is legible 

2. It makes speed possible 
3. It is graceful 

4. It prevents back-slant 


writing 
The series has recently 
been adopted in... 
PROVIDENCE 
LYNN 
HAVERHILL 
MARBLEHEAD 
And in the State Normal Schools at 
PROVIDENCE 
BRIDGEWATER i 
SALEM 
FRAMINGHAM 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


31. White Willow, tree, 50x40 feet. 

32. Siiver-leaved Poplar, tree 60x40 feet. 

23. Larger American Aspen, tree, 40x20 feet. 
34. Balsam Poplar, tree, 40x20 feet. 

35. Cottonwood, tree, 60x40 feet. 

36. Lombardy Poplar, tree, 60x6 feet. 

37. White Pine, Evergreen tree, 70x40 feet. 

38. Northern Pitch Pine, Evergreen tree, 60x30 feet. 
39. - Red Pine, Evergreen tree, 70x40 feet. 

40. Black Spruce, Evergreen tree, 70x30 feet. 
41. White Spruce, Evergreen tree; 60x30 feet. 
42, Norway Spruce, Evergreen tree, 60x30 feet. 
3. Hemlock, Evergreen tree, 60x30 feet. 

44. Balsam Fir, Evergreen tree, 70x30 feet. 

45. Tamarack, tree, 60x40 feet. 

46. European Larch, tree, 60 x40 feet. 


ST. LOUIS’S EXAMPLE. 

Early last spring the Post-Dispatch offered a number 
of prizes to the boys and girls of St. Louis, under six- 
teen years of age, who would plant and cultivate the 
neatest and most artistic garden, either in front or back 
yard, the work in every case to be that of one child only. 
The first prize was $20, the second $10, and the third $5. 
After awarding the prizes, the committee recommended 
(hat another $5 prize and $10 prize be awarded, making 
$50 in all given to children under sixteen years of age 
for planting, cultivating, and caring for the yard and 
gardens. There were 271 contestants. The Englemann 
Botanical Club furnished seeds at two cents a package, 
and 75,000 packages were sold. From these seeds mil- 
lions of plants grew, and never in the history of St. 
Louis have so many flowers and vines adorned its yards. 
The children have learned to know and care for the 
flowers. They have a much better understanding of na- 
ture, and will take still greater interest in the work next 
year. The Post-Dispatch has done a great thing for St. 
Louis in helping to beautify it, and for the children in 
giving them something to do that will make them use- 
ful, wise, and happy.—Missouri School Journal. 


Macmillan & Co. publish Stevenson's ‘Treasure 
Island” in a dainty little edition, with notes and intro- 
duction by Hiram Albert Vance. The price is twenty- 
five cents, and there is much given for the price. It is 
made for use as a text-book, and there are subjects for 
study and composition, a bibliography, etc. But it is a 
very handy book for many an occasion, and well deserves 
recognition. The frontispiece is a photograph of Steven- 
son, hitherto unpublished, : 
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Valuable 


PETERSON’S FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COM- 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


In THREE 


POSITION. By H. C. Pererson, Laramie 
(Wyoming) Normal School. 


« Fresh, original, and excellent all through.” — From a 
Professor in English in a university in Indiana. 

Dr. Peterson’s “ First Steps in English Composition” 
has been introduced in this college to be studied along with 
the regular text. Itis in my estimation the most method- 
ical and masterly text on English Composition published. 
Proressive and practical, it develops an interest in that 
theoretical study, grammar, which so many students dislike 
—siGnoD ANKER, A.B., Pres. Blair (Nebr.) College and 
Theological Seminary. 

| find “ First Steps in Composition” to be a strong, 
useful book.” — MAry C. Moore (Normal School), Fra- 
mingham, Mass. 


Send for full description, or remit 25 cents, in 
stamps. List price, 141 pages, 35 cents. 


Booxs: Minerals —Produets of the Soil— 
Manufactures. Each book from 175 to 225 
pp., with maps, charts, and many illustrations. 


Every library should have the comiplete set. 
They give history, descriptions, uses, statistics, 
etc., of the subjects treated. They are plain, sen- 
sible, interesting, and instructive reading for pupil, 
teacher, and parent. Revised to date. Include 
them in your library orders. Price per volume, 
50 cents. 


WEBB & WARE PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS. 


The best series on the market to-day. Send 
for 40:page book of samples taken from the 
series—t1 to 8 Write for descriptions and 
full information. We want to hear from you. 


Publications 


LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. The most entertaining 
and enjoyable Geographical Supplementary 


Reading published. Over twenty countries 
have been visited. Each book is about one 
hundred pages, with maps and flags in colors, 
and from thirty to forty illustrations in each. 


Pupils enjoy them. 


On Library Lists, Reading Circles, etc., in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas ; 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Milwaukee, Washington, 
etc. Price, paper binding, only 15 cents each. 

Two countries in one: Cloth, handsome vol- 
umes, 50 cents each. 


Write for full description, terms, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


= 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PURE SOCIOLOGY, A TREATISE ON THE ORIGIN 
AND SPONTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY. 
By Lester F. Ward. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 600 pp. Price, $4.00. 

This is in no sense a popular treatise, nor is it a text- 
book for freshmen, but it is the most satisfactory treat- 
meut of pure sociology that the subject has received at 
ihe hands of an American. 

Mr. Ward has studied, lectured and written upon 
“Applied Sociology” as devotedly as he now writes upon 
Pure Sociology, so that he has ever in mind both phases 
of the subjeet, and sometime he will give the same ex- 
hastive treatment to applied Sociology as he here gives 
to the fundamentals.of the science. 

While this is not a popular treatment of the subject it 
is highly interesting reading. I doubt if an equal num- 
ber of pages has been written by any other American 
writer on sociology that are so entertaining from start 
to finish. The fourteenth chapter on “Phylogenetic 
Forces” is a body of 125 pages, which are matchless as a 
discussion of the part woman plays in the world’s econ- 
omy. Chapter nineteen on “The Conquest of Nature” is 
a brilliant brief portraiture of what man has done 
through discovery of invention, so that while this great 
volume is not applied sociology is builds up pure sociol- 
ogy through an adequate study and vivid recital of the 
most practical conditions in human society. If you 
really have any interest in sociology take this masterly 
treatment of the subject and be not content with any so- 
called practical discussion of the subject. 


THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. Stedman. New York: Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins. 505 pp. 

A very convenient pocket guide which has been thor- 
oushly tested by many people. The book has been re- 
vised from year to year, and this is a new revision with 
new maps and other improvements. At the same time 
(ie volume has been kept within very convenient limits. 


ie new edition will largely increase the sale of the 


THE METHOD OF THE RECITATION. By Charles A. 
MeMurry, Ph.D., and Frank M. MeMurry, Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 340 pp. Price, 
cents net, 

This is an elaborate treatment of the recitation feature 
of school life. The fact that it seems worth while to 
bring out a book of 340 pages on the recitation suggests 
‘he importance that is being given to the professional 
'reitment of this subject. The war between the person- 
ality of the teacher and the elaboration of a system of 
hrocedure is already heralded. Of course the methodists 
heer deny that they reduce the personality, and 

‘ose who champion the human touch, “warm, vital, 
close, deny that they undervalue system, but the fact 
ee that one class of pedagogists places little re- 
‘ance upon personality, and the other has slight regard 
lor machinery, 

"he only way we can get the best of both is to have 
‘ach ardently advocated. This elaborate, detailed, 
philosophical treatment of method in the recitation will 
‘0 Sreat service in that it will be impossible for those 


who believe in the human touch of the schoolroom to 
disregard, ag they have been inclined to do, the science 
Of the reeitation. 

= ‘ie from the relative importance of an elaborate 
“‘stem in the recitation, and its effect upon the per- 
“Onality of the teacher, it is highly important that some 


— ‘shonld make a masterly study of every phase of 
cr work, and this noble bit of professional work is 
i lcome therefore. The teacher who will read this book 
vi wily will get a higher view of school work as a 

‘ole than he hag had hitherto, will appreciate how 


much it means to know how to teach, will do clearer 
thinking about everything he does, the why and the why 
not. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. A memorial volume 
containing addresses by President Eliot and others. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Wo. 8 vo. Five 
photogravure illustrations. Price, 75 cents, net. 
Postage extra. To be published April 25. 

A service somewhat unique in character was held at 
Harvard University on January 31, for the late Alice 
Freeman Palmer. It was a service not of regret, but of 
thanksgiving, and was rendered notable by the addresses 
of President Angell, President Hazard, President Tucker, 
and President Eliot. These addresses survey the work 
of Mrs. Palmer from four widely unlike, though supple- 
mentary, points of view, and the resulting estimate is 
probably the most complete which has yet been made. 
This memorial volume contains a prefatory note by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, and includes all the addresses, thus form- 
ing an exact report of the whole memorial service as 
given, so that the many friends of Mrs. Palmer who live 
at a distance may share in the instruction, beauty, and 
ennoblement of the occasion. Five photogravures are 
added, showing the successive changes in the attractive 
face from childhocd to the time of death. 


A BOY ON THE FARM. By Jacob Abbott. Edited 
by Clifton Johnson, with an introduction by Dr. Ly- 
man Abbctt. New York: -American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 182 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

It is fine idea, this bringing back the simple, natural 
stories that were so loved by children in the genera- 
tions of the past. Stories of the simple, natural hap- 
penings of everyday life. Sweet and wholesome, teach- 
ing gentleness and duty; such stories cannot wear out. 

The introduction by the son, Dr. Lyman Abbott, is a 
beautiful and reverent tribute. Parents and children 
alike will read it with appreciative interest. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAME. “First Folio” 
Edition. Edited, with notes, introductions, glossaries, 
lists of variorum readings and selected criticisms. By 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of the 
“Camberwell Browning.” With photogravure frontis- 
piece, rubticated title-page and cover designed by 
Goodhue, typography and presswork by the DeVinne 
Press. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 250 pp. 
16mo., flexible cloth, gilt top, net, 50. cents. 16mo., 
limp leather, gilt top, net, 75 cents. 

The appearance of this edition of “A Mid- 
summer Nights Dreame” heralds a Shakes- 
peare event of some moment, as it is the fore- 
runner of a set of the master-poet’s works to be known 
as the “First Folio Edition,” to rest upon that famous 
original; not only for text, but also for spelling and 
punctuation. Despite the many editions of Shakespeare 
now extant, the “First Folio” is a departure. 

The editors say, and justly, that Chaucer and Spenser 
have been privileged to reach the modern reader in the 
forms of speech befitting them and belonging to their 
time—then why not Shakespeare? 

The advantages of authority and interest are so ob- 
vions, in fidelity to this first of all editions, that it is 
now reproduced exactly—with the exception of modern 
typography. In doing this the editors have, of course, 
laid bare the imperfections of the earlier editions. 
These have all been noted in such way as to present the 
most complete and perfect text of each play, and at the 
sarre time to indicate just what is the Folio text and 
what is not. The modern equivalents of special words 
are given in a side margin of the page. The bulk of 


‘archaic words and pronunciation of proper names are 


relegated to a Glossary. The text should afford little 
difficulty to even the casual reader, and certainly it wili 
he a far-reaching source of satisfaction to know that one 
is reading Sha! espeare in the original and not as throngs 
of tampering editors have thought ha should be read, 


“Midsummer Nights Dreame”’ comes equipped with 
preface, introducton, literary frontispieces from rare edi- 


tions, arguments, sources, duration of action, date of © 


composition, early editions, literary siustrations, glos- 
sary, variorum readings and selected criticism. 


AN OUTLINE OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 
GIENE. By F. M. Gregg, A. M. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen. 390 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a book that goes straight to the point. It is 
an outline that makes the study of physiology practical, 
and that is‘ hard thing to do at the place in the school 
course where it is obliged to come. The use of this out- 
jine gives the student the use of a few special books for 
special topics, and at the same time gives a certain 
amount of information by way of explanation. The il- 
lustrations and the page left blank for notes are other 
working qualities that make the book of value. 


SCHOOL COMPOSITION. By William H. Maxwell, 
M. A., Ph. D., LL. D., and Emma L. Johnson, A. B. 
New York: American Book Company. 224 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

Educators of to-day may congratulate themselyes that 
at last thefundamental principles needful for the success- 
ful teaching of the mother tongue are being discovered. 
The methods outlined by Maxwell and Johnson are 
natural and philosophical. The pupils are given models 
which at once excite interest. As a child enjoys the 
games of the kindergarten, so the pupils enjoy imitating 
the models given. Teachers using this text will find 
what was formerly irksome becoming exceedingly pleas- 
urable. Too much can hardly be said in praise of this 
book. It is clear, direct, and usable, while there is the 
variety which makes for progress. 

THE BEGINNER’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND EXER- 
CISES. By Percy H. Frost, M. A. New York: Long- 


mans, Green, & Co. 
This is a work that has been revised and enlarged. It 


now consists of three parts. 

Part I. explains the various difficulties that confront 
pupils in their early studies of Latin. 

Part II. contains all the grammar that a pupil needs 
to commit to memory. 

Part III. consists of exercises, with a vocabulary of all 
the words used, prefixed to each. 

There is, also, appended a short account of each per- 
son and place mentioned in the exercises. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Place of Industries in Elementary Education.” By Katha- 


rine E. Dopp. Chicago: University Press. 

“Easy French.” By W. B. Snow and C. P. Lebon.——“ Hugo’s Les 
Miserables,” Edited by O. B. Super. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Wid Birds in City Parks.” By H. E. Walter and A. H. Walter. 
Chicago: A.W. Mumford. 

“ A Senior School Poetry Book.” | Edited by W. Peterson. Price, 
5) cents.—** Junior School Poetry Book.” By W. Peterson. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. z 

“An English Grammar.” By S. Claude Tickell. London: O. New- 
mann & Co. 

*Burke’s Speech on Conciliation.” Edited by Joseph Rushton, 
Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

“ The Blow From Behind.” By F.C. Chamberlin. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

“ History of Western Europe.” By J. H. Robinson. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 

“Ronald Carnaquay.” By Bradley Gilman. _ Price, $1.50.—* Dic- 
tionary of the French and English Language.” Price, $1.50 —" Hand- 
book Of Climatology.” By J. Hann, Price, $3.00. New York: The 
Macmil'an Co. 

**Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea.” Edited by A. H. Paimer. Price, 
50 centa. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

* Shakespeare’s Love’s Labor Lost.” Edited by Charlotte Porter 
and H. A. Clarke. Price, 50 cents. New York: T Y. Crowell & Co. 

“ The Real Benedict Arnold.” By C. B. Todd. Price, $1.20. New 
York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

“ Hans, the Eskimo.” By Christiana Seandlin. Price, 42 cents —— 
“‘ Historical Readings Dlustrative of American Patrictism.” By E. 8. 
Ellis. Price, 60 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. P 

**More Money for the Public Scho ls.” By Charles W. Eliot. 
Price, 31,00.——“* More Baskets and How to Make Tnem.” _ By Mary 
White. Price, $1.00 ——“The Nature-dtudv.” By L. H, Ralley. 
Price, $1.00 New York; Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can't supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational! news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited f:om schoo] auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor pot 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


May 2: Massachusetts Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge; Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, 
president; William F. Bradbury, Cam- 
bridge, secretary. 

May 5: Minnesota State Teachers Associ- 
ation, Minneapolis. 

May 15: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. Super- 
intendent T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H., 
secretary; A. J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., 
president. 

June 22-July 3: Trans-Mississippi Sum- 
mer School of Superintendence, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. G. Pearse, Omaha, secretary. 

June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Jnly 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord: G. H. 
Whitcher, president, Durham, N. H. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The trustees of the state 
normal schools met at the office of the 
state superintendent cf schools April 15. 
The following gentlemen were present: 
Hon. J. W. Fairbanks, Farmington: Pro- 
fessor H. L. Chapman, Brunswick; W. J. 
Knowlton, Portland; Hon. George M. 
Warren, Castine; Hon. G. A. Robertson, 
Augusta, and Hon. W. W. Stetson, state 
superintendent of schools. This consti- 
tuted the full board. 

The first important matter disposed of 
was to formulate plans how to best expend 
the money that has been given as special 
appropriations to the normal schools of 
Maine. 

The next thing taken up was a method 
of raising the standard of admission to 
the normal schools. Candidates must 
now pass examinations in all common 
school studies, and also in the elements 
of geometry and physiology. They will 
also be required to go through equations 
of two unknown quantities ‘in algebra. 
It has long been felt that a higher and 
different standard was necessary, and 
eee new laws seem to meet the situa- 
tion. 

At a meeting last week of the trustees 
of the Maine state normal schools, Hon. 
Thomas H. Phair of Presque Isle was 
selected to act as business agent in pre- 


paring for occupancy the new normal 
school in that town. Work will begin at 
once, and $5,000 will be expended in fit- 
ting up the buildings which the town of 
Presque Isle has donated to the state for 
the purpose. It is expected that the 
school will be ready for opening in the 
fall. Committees of the trustees were 
also chosen to have charge of expendi- 
tures on other normal schools, as prc- 
vided by the legislature, as follows: 
For repairs and new buildings at Gor- 
ham, $20,000; repairs at Farmington, 
$4,000; at Castine, $2,000; at Madawaska 
training school, $2,500. ° The trustees 
considered the question of requ'rements 
for admission to normal schools, and 
adopted the following rule: Candidates 
shall be admitted to the normal schools 
without examination provided they pre- 
sent certificates of graduation from high 
schocls maintaining a four-years’ course 
of study of standard grade. Applicants 
who do not present these certificates 
shall be admitted when they have passed 
such final examinations in all the com- 
mon school studies as shall indicate that 
they have mastered their subjects, and 
satisfactory examinations in the ele- 
ments of geometry and physiology and 
in algebra, including equations of two 
unknown quantities. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LITTLETON. A _ donation of $1,200 
has fallen to the new Dow Academy, 
plans for which were accepted last week. 
The benefactress is Miss Ellen Gray of 
New York, who, with her brother, is a 
vearly visitor at the Franconia Inn. 
The trustees have decided to use $1,000 
in beautifying and furnishing Acad- 
emy Hall, which will be called, in honor 
of Miss Gray’s brother, the Horace Gray 
Chapel. 

VERMONT. 


The executive committee of the State 
Teachers’ association, which met in Bur- 
lington recently, has decided to hold the 
aext annual meeting at St. Johnsbury, 
Ietober 22, 23 and 24. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Students from the Bowdoin. 
Franklin, Frothingham, Eliot, Roger 
Clapp, Lincoln, Hancock, and Winthrop 
schools will enjoy the first disbursement 
from the fund created in honor of the 
late Alpheus Hyatt, to be devoted to field 
studies. This fund was established in 
1902 to commemorate the work of Profes- 
sor Hyatt in the field of nature studies. 
The scope of the scheme is to bring large 
classes of young folk to the country and 
seashore for investigation, and to have 
their transportation and other expens2s 
paid. Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver is 
in charge of the distribution of the fund, 
under the standing committee. George 
Winthrop Lee, secretary of the fund, is 


going to conduct an elaborate pageant: 


next fall in an effort to increase the in- 
— and to enable more pupils to benefit 

y it. 

The spring meeting of the N. E. A. of 
school superintendents will be held in 
the Latin school hall, Boston, Friday, 
May 15. Superintendent T. W. Harris of 
Keene, N. H., is secretary and treasurer 
of the association, and Asher J. Jacoby 
is president. 

Teachers of mathematics from various 
parts of Massachusetts, and some from 
neighboring states, met in the hall of the 
Boston Latin school April 18 to organize 
the Association of Mathematical Teachers 
of New England. This society, the final 
steps of whose organization were 
taken by the _ election of officers 
and adoption of a constitution, has for its 
purpose improvement in methods of 
teaching mathematics and in selection of 
subject matter; establishment of c'os2 
relations with cognate lines of work, and 
promotion of social relations between 
teachers of the subject in schools and col- 
leges. Professor W. F. Osgood of Har- 
vard called to order this first assemblage 


of New England mathematical teachers, 
and introduced Superintendent Edwin P. 
Seaver of the Boston public schools as 
presiding officer. Superintendent Seaver 
pointed out in opening that there are two 
distinct objects for which a mathematical 
society may exist: the cultivation of 
mathematics as a science, and the discus- 
sion of methods whereby mathematical 
science may be used in the education of 
boys and giris. He then introduced Pro- 
fessor Thomas S. Fiske of Columbia, 
president of the American Mathematical 
Society. The purpose of the organization 
that was about to be formed, he said, 
should be to elevate the profession of 
teaching mathematics; to provide text- 
books and syllabi along improved lines; 
to strive for modification of college ex- 
aminations, and to set examples for 
teachers in general by showing what can 
be accomplished even under present con- 
ditions. The address was followed by an 
interesting and spirited discussion, a.- 
journment being taken at one o’clock for 
luncheon. The program for the after- 
noon session included business meeting; 
reports of the committees on organiza- 
tion, and an address on “Observational 
Geometry” by William T. Campbell of th2 
Boston Latin school, followed by discus- 
sion from the floor. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ club 
dined at the Hotel Brunswick, Apru 25. 
The after-dinner topic was: “‘How can the 
best thought on educational quest'ons be 
gathered and applied so as to contribut? 
most effectively to educational progress? 
The speakers were: Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark Universitv; Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent of 
schools, Springfield, and Superintendent 
Louis P. Nash, president of the Massach11- 
setts Teachers’ Association. 

GREENFIELD. The district scl ool 
superintendents of the county, to the 
number of eight, met State Agent 
Fletcher of the board of education here, 
April 25, for the discussion of matters 
relating to their work. The districts 
represented were Ashfield, Charlemont, 
Shelburne Falls, Northfield, Millers 
Falls. New Salem, Bernardston, and 
Williamsburg, the two latter being in 
part out of the county. It is proposed to 
form a county organization, and a meet- 
ing for that purpose will be held either 
in the last of May or the first of June. 
Truancy and transportation were among 
the subjects under discussion. 

GEORGETOWN. The school commit- 
tees of Groveland, Georgetown, and Row- 
ley, comprising the joint superintendency 
district, held their annual meeting in 
Georgetown, April 18. All present ex- 
pressed entire satisfaction with the work 
of O. A. Morton as superintendent, and he 
was unanimously re-elected. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. On April 18, the annual 
meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Association: 
of New York and vicinity was held in the 
Brearley school building. Professor 
George D. Odds of Amherst College pre- 
sented the topic of the morning: “‘Some 
Suggestions as to the Teaching of Alge- 
bra.”” At the close of the meeting the an- 
nual breakfast was held at the Arena. 

So great has been the interest of 
the pecple in the new high schools 
that, although the new Wadleigh high 
school building was opened only last 
February, it is already overcrowded and 
the board of education has been com- 
pelled to arrange for accommodating the 
overflow in an annex. Public School 186, 
on 145th street and Amsterdam avenue, 
has been selected for this purpose and the 
fourth and fifth floors will be reserved 
for high school pupils and the remainder 
# the building will be used as an elemen- 
tary school. By using this annex twenty- 
six additional class rooms will be placed 
at the disposal of the Wadleigh high 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression ,dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
nesses resul! ing from excessive brain work, nervousstrein 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHosPiliTEs is an essen- 
tia) food, permanently strengthening.not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians, Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared Be G., 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @e NEW YORK. 


Lf not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 
By mail, 50 cents. 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


CLARK’S 


NORWAY-RUSSIA 
CRUISE, $225 


By specially chartered North German Lloyd twin- 
screw express 8.8. * Kaiserin Maria Theresia ’— 
Ju'y 2d, 42 days, first-ciaas. Shore trips, hotels, 
guide-, drives included. Visiting Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg (Moscow), 
Beilin, &e. Optional side. trips all over Europe. 
Absolutely no overcrowding; only main forward 
dining room used. Most attract ve summer trip 
ever arranged. ALSO 4a series of high-class 


i TO EUROPE during 
Vacation Tours Spring and Summer 
months, ranging in price, #260 up to &800, acco:d- 
ing to Jength of tour. Membership limited. Pro. 


grams free. Mention tour wanted. Independent 
steamship tickets, all lines, to Europe. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agt., 
9 State St. (3 doors from Washington). 
Tel., 3956 Main. 


‘EARN MONEY IN SUMMER. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS and other teachers 
of expenience want: d to carn large money in sum- 
mer yacation by representing first-class Corres pond- 
ence echvel. Nomoney requi: ed for books or outfit, 
no tim: wasted in tecond round to deliver boots. 
Immensely successiul in Mic dle West, this school 
now iniroduced into New England. Managed by 

ractical rchool men of long experience this rch: ol 

as ga ned bigh standing and is pow affiiated with 
Northwestern University. Six representatives made 
an average of one hundred and filty dollars per 
month, the poorest cleared over ninetv per month. 
Ladies, as well as men, can do this work. Sit right 
dewn and write for tuil particulars to Piine pal 
WALTER R. DAVENVORT, Montpelier, Vt. 


DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine, 
Av Ideal Summer Outing Club for Members 
and their Families, situated in the very centre of 
t'is American Bay of Naples, with a complete 
panmamic view of more than 40 Islands and 
Mainland Points, from the Camden Hi‘ls tou Mount 
Dereit The Club Owns Eight Beautiful Islands, 
with an arca equal to the City troper of Boston, 
and is owned aid controlled exe)usively for the 
Club members, whose menibership fee includes the 
ownership of a lot of land ad privileges of Club 
House, Boats, Tennis, Golf and Appurtenances, 
designed especially for Families, who come to 
the New Eng-and coast for the tummer who want 
either furnished rooms or furnished cottage com- 
plete, without the troubles and cares of preparation 
and maintenance. For terms of membership and a 
50-view pamphlet, describing DIRIGO. send to 

HARRIMAN BROS., 4 Post Office Sq., Boston. 


WINSHIP 


schocl, and the present afternoon classes 
in the new building will occupy them. 

The new Morris high school, which will 
open shortly will relieve a number of an- 
nexes in the Bronx which can be used as 
annexes to other high schools, or as ele- 
mentary: schools. 

In response to the suggestion of Dr. 
Maxwell at the last of the conferences of 
teachers of English in the high schools, 
steps are being taken to form a perma- 
nent organization of such teachers. A 
committee, consisting of one teacher 
from each borough, met in the board 
room, April 17, and perfected plans for 
the new association. A meeting has been 
ealled for May 9, at which time officers 
will be elected and the association form- 
ally organized. The object will be to 
hold conferences on subjects directly re- 
lated to the teaching of English. 

Andrew W. Edson, associate city super- 
intendent of schools, New York city, is 
to give a course of lessons in “School 
Management and School Supervision” at 
the Columbia University Summer schvol 
for six weeks, from July 8 to August 19. 
The work is to consist of reading, discus- 
sions and written examinations for which 
che university allows credit. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. At the conference 
of the public school teachers of Philadel- 
phia, to be held at the Central high 
school, May 7 and 8, for the purpose of 
discussing the conditions of teachers in 
Philadelphia and the salaries they receive, 
addresses will be delivered by Dr. R. E. 
Thompson, Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston, 
Miss Margaret A. Haley of Chicago, and 
Dr. William H. Maxwell. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The Oklahoma legislature at its re- 
cent session appropriated $40,000 for the 
erection of an additional building for the 
Territorial normal school at Edmond, 
Oklahoma. Under the presidency of 
Professor Frederick H. Umholtz, the 
growth of the institution has been phe- 
nomenal. The total enrollment for 1900- 
1901 was 237. In the first year of the 
new administration the enrollment 
reached nearly 500. This year the en- 
rollment will exceed 700. Every depart- 
ment has been vitalized and all the work 
rorrelated. The training department has 
been the pride of the territory. 
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April 30, 1903. 


Earthly Paradise. 


4 A Land of 
Perpetual Spring, 


The Gem the Caribbean Sea.” 


AN IDEAL SUMMER RESTING PLACE FOR 


“Nerve-Tired” Teachers, Ministers, and Tourists. 


The Island of Jamaica is practically a 
huge mountain range, standing alone in 
the Caribbean sea, 1,588 miles south of 
Boston, 92 miles south of Cuba, and 100 
miles west of San Domingo. It is nearly 


150 miles long; varying from thirty to 
fifty miles wide. Its area is some 4,200 
square miles, about one-eighth of which 
is at an elevation of over 2,000 feet 
(some peaks nearly 8,000 feet high); 
about one-third is at a level of between 
one and two thousand feet, and inter- 
spersed with picturesque gorges, lovely 
valleys, and broad plateaus, or table- 
lands. It is famed for a peculiarly de- 
lightful, almost changeless, spring-like 
climate; modified by its geographical 
position, directly in the path of the Gulf 
Stream, with a current of warm, crystal 
blue water flowing around it; also in 
the “Windward Passage’ or in the track 
of “The Trade Winds.” The great ele- 
vation produces a tonic mountain at- 
mosphere, much like our northern Cats- 
‘ills or Adirondacks, which the trade 
winds keep constantly in motion, simi- 
lar to the action of a huge electric fan; 
although in. 


Tropics,” it ean never be very hot or 


consequently, 


very cold in Jamaica. <A _ careful 
record of the thermometer for ten 
vears, from June, 1880, to June, 1890, 


showed that it varied from 66 8-10 


degrees to 86 4-10 degrees, or a mean 
range of 17 1-10 degrees variation in 
ten years. Many thousand tour's's, 
invalids, and pleasure seekers from the 


United States are constantly visiting 


Jamaica, Those who have spent the 
summer months there, invariably agree 
in saying that the climate is more en- 
joyable and delightful in mid-summer 
than in mid-winter, as there seems to 
be only one season there, and that a 
“perpetual springtime.’”’ The sea bath- 
ing is an important feature. The clean 
white, sandy beaches, free from sharks 
or undertow, permit a most exhilarat- 
ing dip in the milk-warm waters cf the 
Gulf Stream at all hours. For the lover 
of botany, there is a wonderful field for 
study; a prodigal growth of tropical 
vegetation, fruits, flowers, and curious 
foliage abound on every hand. The 
student of astronomy will find many 
strange and interesting constellations in 
these southern skies. There is a per- 


fect system of smooth, hard roads and 
by-paths, extending: in every direction. 
Electric and steam railroads will carry 
you to many historic towns and places, 
whose records were old when the Pil- 
grims landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Kingston, the capital, is a large and 
beautiful city; Port Antonio, where you 
first land, is pronounced “A Dream of 


Fairy Land.” 


In the many towns and villages are 
elegant, well-kept hotels, with golf 
links, croquet grounds, and the comforts 
of the usual summer resorts; but you 
will be pleased at finding an almost 
entire absence of mosquitoes, flies, 
snakes, or the usual summer pests. 
Those desiring to live moderately can 
procure good board at many of the 
cleanly, comfortable English cottages, 
or boarding houses. The proprietors 
of the elegant Titchfield House at Port 
Antonio, desirous of interesting teach- 
ers to visit Jamaica, announce that for 
the summer season of 1903 they will 
charge a rate of $15 per week. ’ 

This would seem an unusual oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a delightful ten-day sea 
voyage to a foreign land of wonderful 
interest for a very small outlay, espe- 
cially as you can procure your railroad 
tickets to Boston during the July Con- 
vention of the N. E. A. for haif fare and 
good till September 1. 

The staunch and elegant twin-screw 


“Admiral” steamers leave Boston every 


Wednesday and Friday for Port An- 
tonio, without stop, making the voyage 
in five days. Round-trip tickets, in- 
cluding state-room, berths, and meals, 
$60. Good from May 1 to October 1. 
Write for free booklet, “Tropical Holi- 
days.” 


Extract from letter of Alfred §, 
Miller, Esq, 1420 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

“My recent trip to Jamaica, on your 
‘Admiral Sampson,’ was a journey 
brimful of pleasure and interest. There 
is not the monotony of the voyage to 
Europe. Things rare, curious, and 
beautiful greet the eye and delight the 
senses. Who has ever before seen 
flowers and grasses of such brilliant 
colorings, and trees of such variety of 
form and foliage as appear here on 
every side? But this is only the begin- 
ning. With every drive and excursion 
about the island the interest increases; 
new sights, new sensations greet the 
traveler everywhere. Only those who 
have never seen Jamaica can doubt the 
truth of the description of its wonder- 
ful beauty and variety of scenery.” 


“ALONG THE BEACH, NEAR PORT ANTONIO.” 


THE UNITED FRUIT.COMPANY, 


Long. Whart, . . 


. Boston, 


Mass. 
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HDUCATION. 


COLLEGE, NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as pussibie, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Deeds have been drawn transferring 
$1,000,000 worth of real estate to Barnard 
College. It was the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth 


Milbank Anderson, and includes three 
and one-haif acres of land extending south 
and west of the holding of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Barnard on Morningside 
Heights. 

In recognition of the gift, the largest 
ever made to a woman’s college in this 
country, the trustees named the land 
“Milbank Quadrangle.” It will be occu- 
pied by college buildings and dormitories. 

An additional donation from Josepa 
Pulitzer of $15,000 making a total of 
$25,000 for the Lucille Pulitzer scholar- 
ship, in memory of his daughter, was also 
announced. 

The trustees of Columbia University 
have passed the following resolution: 
“Each professor shall be entitled, once in 
every seven years, to a leave of absence, 
on half pay, of one year or less, as ne May 
prefer, such period of absence to count 
as service to the university; provided, 
however, that not more than six profes- 
sors shall be absent at amy one time, and 
that the president shall adjust such leaves 
of absence.” 


Announcement has been made that the 
following professors at Brown University 
have been granted leave of absence for 
next year: Waiter G. Everett, John Fran- 
cis Greene, and Albert Swift Morse. Pro- 
fessor Everett's place will be taken by 
Professor Stephen S. Colburn. assistant 
professor of philosophy at the Univers.ty 
of illinois, who has received a leave of 
absence from the University of Lllinois to 
fill this position at Brown. E. T. Brown, 
Brown, 1901, instructor in Latin, will take 
charge of Professor Greene’s classes dur- 
ing his absence. 

Irving L. Price of the sophomore class 
has been awarded the George Bancroft 
scholarship for next year. The scholar- 
ship was founded by the historian, George 
Bancroft, who left $10,000 to the city of 
Worcester, the income to be awarded an- 
nually to some Worcester student who, vy 
attainments and character, may commend 
himself to the trustees of the fund. 

President Faunce has forwarded to the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome $200, contributed by Brown alumni. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars was sent 
last September. . 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons, the Chicago philan- 
thropist, spent his eighty-third birthday 
quietly in Montgomery, Ala. Dr. Pear- 
sons states that he will make anniversary 
gifts to two colleges. He will give to 
Rawlins College, Winter Park, Fla., 
$50,000, and the Kingfisher College, Ouk1a- 
homa, $25,000. 

Professor L_azaraus of Berlin University, 
a distinguished philosopher, died at 
Meran, in the Tyrol, April 14. 


"The formal installation of the newly 
elected president of Hobart College, Rev. 
Langdon Cheves Stewardson, will take 
place on commencement day, June 17. 
Within the past two years the teaching 
force of Hobart has been nearly doubled, 
but the number of students has not in- 
creased proportionately. The college 
catalog contains the announcement of 
eighty courses. The new courses appear 
in the departments of modern languages, 
English history, philosophy, physics, 
mathematics, and chemistry. Announc:- 
ment is made of the resignation of Profes- 
sor Charles Delamater Vail, who has been 
connected with the English department of 
the college for thirty years. His piace 
will be filled by John Muirhead, instruc- 
tor in English for the past two years. 
Professor Vail, however, will retain his 
position as librarian of the college. 


Dr. William F. Smith, who for several 
years held the chair of anatomy at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Baltimore, died April 14. 


All but one of the fifteen members of 
the faculty of the State School of Mines, 
jolden, Colo., have presented their resig- 
nations, to take effect next September. 
This step has been taken in consequence 
wf friction between the faculty and Presi- 
dent Charlies S. Palmer. 


The provisional program tor ina»gural 
week at Oberlin College is as follows: 
Tuesday, May 12, 7 p. m., concert by the 
Oberlin Musical union, assisted by the 
Boston Festival orchestra, Lohengrin, 
Wagner. Wednesday, May 13, 9 a. m., 
inauguration of Henry Churchill King, 


president of Oberlin College; address by 
President William J. Tucker, D. D., 
LL. D., of Dartmouth College; 12.30 Pp. m., 
luncheon, for all delegates; 2 p. m., or- 
-hestral concert, with soloists, by the Bos- 
ion Festival orchestra; 4 p. m., president’s 
reception; 7 p. m., concert by the Oberlin 
Musical union, assisted by the Boston 
Festival orchestra, Lohengrin, Wagner. 
Thursday, May 14, 10 a. m., dedication of 
memorial arch; 2.30 p. m., inauguration 
of Kdward Increase Bosworth, dean of 
Oberlin Theological seminary; commence- 
ment exercises of the Uberlin Theological 
seminary; commencement address by 
President Henry Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., 
of Williams College. 


President Chase of Bates College has 
received a check of $10,000 from tae Rob- 


ert Billings estate, Boston. President — 


Chase also received assurance that Bates 
is to get $5,000 from the will of the late 
Mrs. Kk. V. Balch of Manchester, N. H. 


Professor John H. Finley, who occupies 
the chair of politics at Princeton, will ac- 
cept the cali to the presidency of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. While the 
othcial election has not yet been held, in- 
formal notice of such a nature has been 
received, and Dr. Finley has stated that 
he would accept. He will assume his 
new duties on September 1. 


Jasper, N. Y., is to be the seat of a new 
educational institution known as the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial tollege. It will be oper- 
ated somewhat after the plan of Tuskegee 
Normal Institute. Its object is to furnish 
an opportunity to young men and women 
to obtain a college education by working 
their way. The college will be interde- 
nominational. The people of Jasper have 
given the ground for the institution, and 
building is to begin immediately. It is 
expected to raise $500,000 for an endow- 
ment. The college will open October 1. 


George W. Cable, the author, founder of 
the Home Culture club system, has an- 
nounced a gift of $50,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie for the club’s work. The money 
will be used for the erection of buildings 
at Northampton. Headquarters of the 
movement is in that city. 

‘there are certain conditions attached to 
theegift, among them that tne fr.ends of 
the club shall raise $5,000 a year for the 
next five years, and that one-fourth of 
the $5,000 shall be raised by tne benefi- 
ciaries by memberships and dues. The 
second fourth shall be raised by em- 
ployers of the beneficiaries, the third 
quarter shall come from wealthy people 
in the community, and the remaining 
quarter from the public at large. 

Mr. Cable also announced that addi- 
tional aid has been secured from Edward 
Bodman, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred James, 
Frank Lyman, and Mrs. White, a sister of 
Mr. Lyman, all of New York. 


Andrew Carnegie has given to the 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
in Alabama, $600,000 toward the enuow- 
ment fund, with the proviso that part of 
the income shall be applied to the wants 
of Booker T. Washington and his family, 
saying that he desires Mr. Wasnh.ngton, 
the principal of the institute, to be free 
from pecuniary cares. 


Invitations have been sent by Oberlin 
College to about 150 colleges and univer- 
sities to send representatives to the in- 
auguration of President Henry Churchill 
King, D. D., May 13, and invitations wiil 
be sent to all the Alumni. The faculty oc 
Oberlin College have voted not to adopt 
for themselves the academic costume; but 
this action is not intended to prescribe 
the order to be followed by the represen- 
tatives of other colleges and universities. 


$50, 
CALIFORNIA AND BACK. 

From Chieago to San Francisco or 
Lus Angeles and return. 

May 12 to 18, 1903. 

Splendid service via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and Union Pa 
cific line, 

Three trains every day, Chicago to 
San Francisco. All meals served in 
dining cars. 

Folder sent on request, 


W. Haw, 
N. E. Freight and lase’r Agent, 


869 Washington St., Boston. 


Fine Ocean View from the Piazzas. 

The House faces Lake Anthony—the only 
harbor for small craft in Cottage City. 

All boats moor in front of Hotel 

Sun Parlor with polished floor for Concerts 
and Dancing. 

Cool Dining Room overlorking the water. 

Pure Spring Water from Beach Grove, 
Mineral Springs. 


Wesley House, Cottage City, Marthas Vineyard, showing Sun Parlor and Annexes. 


Best Bathing in New England — 72° F. 

Four Band Concerts daily. 

Golf — Tennis — Roque. 

Excellent Accommodations for Fishing 
and Sailing. 

Rates, $2.00 $3.50 per day. Cheaper by 
week or season. 

For information and booklet write 


HERBERT M. CHASE, Mgr., 77 Summer St., Boston. 


RET. &. ROSE 
A life of singular sweetness, nobility, 
and usefulness came to its close Wednes- 
day evening, April 1, when Rev. Lou's 
Charles Roux passed away. Though the 
infirmities of age had confined him to his 


home rather closely the past winter, 1 e 
illness from pneumonia, which caused hi3 
death, was of less than a week’s duration. 

Professor Roux was born at Pelissanne, 
near Marseilles, France, in 1824. He re- 
ceived a good general and classical educa- 
tion in the schools near his home and at 
Rome, Italy, and in 1845 entered the 
School of l’Oratoire at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where for five years he took advan- 
tage of the regular college cours: and 
studied in preparation for the ministry. 

Mr. Roux was born and spent his early 
youth under Roman Catholic training and 
influences, but subsequently became con- 
vinced of his duty to break with his an- 
cestral faith. He planned to go as a mis- 
sionary to India, but his health compelled 
him to seek a different climate. He came 
to teach French and other subjects at the 
Grande Ligne Mission Institute in Canada, 
became a member of the Baptist church 
there, and was ordained as a minister on 
July 28, 1852. In the fall of that year he 
was married to Leocadie Longpre, who 
died in 1869. 

In 1854 Mr. Roux became principal of 
the Point aux Trembles Institute near 
Montreal, and held that position for six 
years, when he went to Montreal to teach 
French in the schools of that city. In 
1862 he became professor of the French 
language and literature at the University 
of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, Canada, 
and received the degree of M. A. 

In 1871, a year after his marriage to 
Miss Louisa Cadier, who had been a 
teacher at the Point aux Trembles Insti- 
tute, Professor Roux assumed the direc- 
tion, with her, of the Fuller Institute, a 
school for girls, connected with the 
Grande Ligne Mission, and located at 
Longeuil, opposite Montreal. In 1876, the 
school was moved to Grand Ligne, and 
became a co-educational school. Mr. and 
at Roux remained there until August, 
1887. 

Soon after that they came to Vermont 
Academy, and have been connected with 
the school ever since. 


THE EMERSON CENTENNIAL. 


The plans and program for the Emerson 
Memorial school, which is to be held in 
Boston and Concord in July, are nearly 
perfected. The school will open on Mon- 
day, July 13, immediately after the close 
of the National Educational convention 
in Boston, and continue three weeks. 
There will be thirty lectures, covering the 
various aspects of Emerson’s life and 
work. The morning lectures will be given 
in Concord, and the evening lectures in 
Boston. Two afternoons will be devoted 
to Memories of Emerson by men and 
women who were personal friends of the 
great thinker; and there will be through- 
out the period of the school special Sun- 
day services, with sermons or addresses 


_ by eminent lovers of Emerson. Detzailed 


information concerning tickets and other 
points will be furnished by the secretary 
of the committee, David Greene Haskins, 
Jr., 5 Tremont street, Boston. The quick 
and easy railroad and trolley connections 
will make it convenient for visitors to 
tale lodgings in Lexington, Bedford, or 
Cambridge, as well as in Concord or Bos- 
ton. The following partial list of the lec- 
tures and lecturers will give an idea of 
the broad character and scope of the 
school: — 

President J. G. Schurman, “The Phil- 
osophy of Emerson”; Frank B. Sanborn. 
“Emerson and the Concord School of 
Philosophy”; Rev. S. M. Crotners, “The 
Poetry of Emerson”; William M. Salter, 
“Emerson’s Aim and Method in Sovzial 
Reform”; Rev. Charlies F. Dole, “Emerson 
the Puritan”; Dr. Edward W. Emerson, 
“The Religion of Emerson”; Rev. Samuel! 
A. Eliot, “Emerson and _ Harvard’: 
Charles Malloy, “The Sphinx”; William 
Lloyd Garrison, “Emerson and the Anti- 
Slavery Movement’; Moorfield Storey, 
“Emerson and the Civil War’; Rev. B. F. 
Trueblood, “Emerson and the _ Inner 
Light”; Rev. John W. Chadwick, ‘‘The 
Simpler Emerson’; Henry D. Lioyd, 
“Emerson’s Wit and Humor”; Percival 
Chubb, “Emerson’s Spiritual Leadership 
in England’; Professor Kuno Francke, 
“Emerson’s Debt to Germany and Ger- 
many’s Debt to Emerson”; George Willis 
Cooke, “Emerson and the Transcendental 
Movement”; William R. Thayer, “Emer- 
son’s Gospel of Individualism’; Professor 
Charles F. Richardson, “Emerson's Place 
in American Literature’; Rabbi Charles 
Fieischer, ‘Emerson, the Seer of Democ- 
racy”; Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, “Emer- 
son and Carlyle’; Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
“Emerson the Man.” Other addresses will 
be by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Dr. Francis E. Abbott, 
Joel Benton, and Professor Nathaniel 
Schmidt. 


IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 


The eighth Atlanta conference will 
assemble May 26, at Atlanta University. 
Atlanta, Georgia. The subject for con- 
sideration will be “The Negro Church,” 
which will include a study of the moral 
and religious condition of the negroes. 
Reports are being received from nearly 
all the states in the Union—from bishops 
and general officers, and from men of 
affairs in all sections. 

The conference will be addressed by 
the Rev. Dr. Washington G'!adden, the 
eminent president of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, Professor Kelly 
Miller of Howard University, a careful 
student; Mrs. Mary Church Terrell. 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women’s Clubs. and 
the Rev. C. B. Wilmer, rector of St. 
Luke’s church, Atlanta. The Episcornl 
bishop of Georgia and many of tho offi- 
cers of other churches are expected to be 
present. 


A WONDERFUL RECORD. 
Even the great-grand-children give 
their natronage to the old standard denti- 
frice Sozodont, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
More Money for the Public Schools.................. Eliot Doubleday, Page & Co.,N. Y. $1.00 
More Baskets and How to Make Them.,.............. White 1.09 
Hans, the ESKIMO... Scandlin Silver, Burdett & Co., 42 
Historical Readings Illustrative of Am. Patriotism.. “ “ “ “60 
Handvook of Hann The Macmillan Co., 3.00 
pictionary of the French and English Language... —— “s “ oe 1.50 
Goethe’s hrermann and Dorothea. ... os Palmer (Ed.) D. Appleton & Co., 50 
History of Western Robinson Ginn & Co., 
Burke’s Speech on Rushton (Ed.) Ainsworth & Co., N. Y. 
Shakespeare’s Love’s Labor Lost.......... Porter & Clarke T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 50 
The Keal Benedict Todd A.8. Barnes & Co., 1,20 
‘A Senior School Peterson (Ed.) Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. Y. .50 
Wild Birds in City PAKS. Walter A. W. Mumford, Chicago. 
Place of Industries in Elementary Education....,... Dopp University Press, ‘“ — 
Easy Snow & Lebon D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Hugo's Les waper (Ed.) — 
Colton Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Americans PROCBOB Woods “ ‘“ “ 1.50 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


it TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. . Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency .* .%* The Normal Teachers’ Agency 


The BOSTON NORMAL }°S5.:2"| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 62 


8 Beacon Street 


Boston 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


We doubt if a better current number of 
any quarterly magazine has appeared in 
the United States or in England, than the 
March-June number of the International, 
ediied and published by Frederick A. 
Richardson of Burlington, Vt., and re- 
published in London by T. Fisher Unwin. 
Its ample page; its broad margins; its 
superior paper; make it welcome to every 
book-lover as a specimen of excellent 
typography; and its two hundred and 
forty pages are filled with choice and 
timely literature, contributed by scholars 


and writers of world-wide celebrity. 

In the opening article Professor T. W. 
Rhys-Davids of the University College of 
London, eminent as an oriental scholar 
and author, compares and _ contrasts 
Christianity with Buddhism. In spite of 
certain similarities Professor Davids does 
not believe that the one borrowed from 
the other, 

Among the papers, fourteen in all, one 
of the most noticeable is a learned and 
most interesting article on “The Legend 
of Death Among the Bretons,” by Anatole 
Le Braz, professor of literature in the 
University of Rennes, France, himself a 
native of Brittany and filled with Celtic 
lore, both of Ireland and France. 

Another most graceful and interesting 
paper is on “Alfred De Vigny,” by Ed- 
mund Gosse, the English scholar, author, 
poet, and lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Gosse pronounces him to be 

one of the most important of all the 
sreat poets of France.” Other papers are 
‘I he ‘Partition’ of Austria-Hungary,” by 
Emil Reich, lecturer at the University of 
London; “The Inter-Play of Human 
Minds,” by Gabriel Tarde, the eminent 
k rench scholar and author; “The Problem 
of Natural Religion,” by Professor Josiah 
Royce of Harvard College; ‘Lessons from 
lutch Colonization,” by J. W. Jenks; 
_Bjornstjerne Bjornson,” by William M. 
Payne; “Tendencies in Modern German 
Sculpture,” by Alexander Heilmeyer; 
lhe Decline in Parliamentary Power,” by 
H. W. Massingham; “The Fur Seal: An 
International Issue,” by President David 
5. Jordan of Leland Stanford University 
and George Archibald Clark, and “The 
Negro and Public Service,” by Joseph B. 
Bishop of New York. 

The International has set for itself a 
very high standard of literary excellence 
and value to the thinking public; and we 


are glad to know that it is making a 
‘trong mark and winning the enviable 
place ‘i the world of periodical literature, 
Which it deserves. 


A. \”. Mumford, western agent of the 


Journal of Education and other publica- 
‘ions of the New England Publishing 
®mpany, has moved to a new location in 


cticaxo and may be found at 378 Wabash 


“fect success. 


HALF RATES TO FLORIDA. 
FOR SETTLERS AND HOMESEEKERS VIA S8EA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settiers and home- 
seekers for one-half the regular fare 
plus $2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, to Ellenton, Manatee, and 
in Manatee county, Flor- 
ida. 

Manatee county is on the west coast of 
southern Florida, well below the frost 
line, and is the most fertile region in the 
state. There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1,200 an acre in 
early vegetables the first year they are 
cultivated. These lands sell for $45 to 
$150 an acre. Land not so good, but still 
very productive, sells as low as $15 an 
acre. 

A ten-year-old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate is delightful, and the re- 
gion wonderfully healthy. There are 
several progressive towns in the county. 

Tarpon fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. It is the true home 
of the tarpon. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Longsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; J. 
L. Adams, general eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 6t 


VARIETIES. 

A little Tioga boy was looking at a drop 
of water under a microscope, and seemed 
much impressed by the presence of. mic- 
robes. ‘Now I know what bites you when 
you drink soda water,” he remarked.— 
Philadelphia Record. 

Aunt Hannah—‘I never saw such a sus- 
picious woman as Clara is. She just 
watches her husband all the time.” 

Uncle George—“That shows she wants 
to repay him. You know he was very at- 
tentive to her before he married her.” 


Tom—‘‘Sometimes I wish I could live 
my life over again.” 

Sue—“You’d probably do just as many 
foolish things.” 

Tom—‘“I think likely. There’s more 
fun in doing foolish things than in doing 
wise ones.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty 
i hile teething, W - 
wt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the powels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOSIMENDS, 


Tivoli, N. Y.—Will you kindly send me a recommendation or two for the position in our school which 
Miss Lathrop filled last year and Miss Greene this year, 8th grade and German. Miss Greene is most satis- 
factory, but we are unfortunate in this department that some one comes in and gets our teacher at a 


better salary. I suppose this is complimentary to yourself, for you send us such good teachers that they 
are wanted in other schools and we cannot retain them.—Principal C. W. TOWNSEND, March 23, 1903. 


Denver, Colo.—Your favor received concerning the qualifications of Miss Bertha E. Wells of Gard- 
ner, Mass., to do the primary work in our summer school. I have written giving her the appointment, 
and this action is taken wholly upon your recommendation, without waiting for special testimonial letters 


from her. I thank you for your promptness,—FRED DICK, former State Superintendent, April 11, 1903. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, ana Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


tor every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


be 70 Fifth Avenue 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency new vor 


‘ . { with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Achy and Colleges in 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to 870 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE Salary, Chart 


Free wy Leachers. 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and Y. M. C. A, Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 


Schermerhorn 3 E, 14th St, N. Y. Established 1855. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU § State. Successtul teachers 
CH). Allentown,‘ Pa. seeking positions or promotion are wanted 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES “sxce's 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Kldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. . 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave, DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cul., 420 Parrott Bid 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 535 Stimson bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES = 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Boston, Mass. : 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
We recommend no others. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


To EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the ¢confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpe. Des Mornzs, Iowa. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S| 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau | Wanted gums 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. @1 EF. St.. New Vork. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


By Dr. W..T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 5S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St., New York, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 
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REAL 


UNIQUE IDEA 
NEWSPAPER 
IN 
FOR 
JOURNALISM 


SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
nur ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 
; FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


_To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue Lirrie 
Cnronicce as she has pupils; also free Gesk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions n the Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” x 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Litr_e Cnronicce in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
who are now using it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


New England Agents. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO, 


( INCORPORATED. ) 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Metropolitan Standard Water Colors 


— AND— 


School Supplies for Color Work 


82 and 84 Washington Street 
216 and 218 Clarendon Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories: MALDEN, MASS. 


Teachers should use our Metropolitan Color Chart, which 
which will be furnished free on application. 


in combination. 


last named magazine in each offer :-— 


. World’s Work........ 
New England Magazine 


application to 


Ojfer No. 38. 


Current 


Art Interchange ........ 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


y response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribes special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must-accompany the order. 


Offer No. 1. 


Offer No. 2. 


eee e $4.50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


Regular Price 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Clubbing subscription rates to other publications will be given upon 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon Boston, Mass. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Oldest Summer School for 


Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful. 


Complete ( METHODS, — SUPERVISION, 
Course. | ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


ONE FARE from 
Whole Country to $3.00 ROUND TRIP 
N. E.A., Boston. FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


{t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLAssIcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for thé most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, [llustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


r CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


29 A Heacon St. 


CHICAGO: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


CHICAGO: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK: 
43 ,East 19th St. 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


UNIVE: RSILY Write for Catalogues, 


 Price-List, 


Fducational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


wre 


PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 23d St. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan- 
fecal work. 
French Text: Numerous exercises in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. 
Part I. (60 cts.): Primary grade; thorough drill 
in pronunciation. 
Part LI. (9) cts): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded. 
Part III. ($1.00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
méeta requirements for admission to college. 
Part IV. (35 cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 


advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 
to teachers for examination with a view to introduction, 


COMPANY New York. v 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe 

for theadvancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply 4! 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter 8t., ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRripGEWATER, M488. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Sorony. A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BREOKWITS. 


STATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FrronBuRG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jounw GQ. Trompaon, Princins!. 


Goo LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplic: 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WInsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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